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Color Balanced Suntile 
brings the Outdoors in... and dramatizes it! 
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U. S. BUILDS AGAIN. New York’s first postwar sky- 
scraper, the Tishman Realty Company office building at 
Park Ave. and 57th St., is scheduled for occupancy 
May 1, 1947. Fully air conditioned space will rent for 
an average of $5.00 a sq. ft. To give the effect of prac- 
tically continuous fenestration, Architects Kahn and 
Jacobs are using a system of small, T-shaped wall columns, 
9 ft. 8 in. on centers, alternating with vertical pipe spaces 
of equal size. Photo: Myron Ehrenberg. 
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America has the highest standard of 
living in the world . . . but something is 
happening to it. There is talk of a recession 
... even a depression. We at Ceco do not 
believe a depression has to come in the 
building industry. 

We know nothing about nylons, break- 
fast foods, or radios. But thirty-five years 
in the construction industry have taught us 
something about building and its problems. 
We believe the construction industry can 
and should lead the way back to an even 
higher standard of living. 

We admit the complexities of today’s 
situation. But we feel that these complexi- 
ties can be circumvented. So why think a 
depression? Why not do in peace as we did 
in war—expect prosperity—plan prosperity 
—work for prosperity ? 


Let’s look at the facts a minute. Today 
our needs for everything are the greatest in 
our history. There is accumulated purchas- 
ing power to keep industry humming for 
years to satisfy those needs—particularly 
the building industry. Then what is the fly 
in the ointment—why the fear that we are 
headed for collapse? 

We at Ceco believe it’s something the 
economists haven't analysed. We believe 
that prosperity depends on a different kind 
of straight thinking—on whether we, as in- 
dividual Americans, are willing to WoRK 
to make prosperity work. It’s as simple 


as that. 
oo 


It won't be easy. We said “work!” and 
we mean “work!” We of management must 
really work at managing. We must junk the 
too-frequent “wait it out” idea. 

And labor must work—produce more in- 
stead of less—reduce overall costs per unit 


—justify high wages. Wages must not spiral 


THERE'S A tourer 


after prices and prices after wages. Labor 
and management both must have something 
left after they've made their investment of 
time and capital. 

It can be done if we’re intelligent enough, 
willing enough, fair and square enough. 

Of course, we can’t do it overnight. We 
can’t provide a new home or plant for 
everyone who wants one next week, or next 
month, or even next year. But we can start— 
and keep on . . . and once the ball is rolling 
the results can astound even ourselves. 
When Roosevelt announced our production 
goals for the first year of the war. the world 
laughed. It was a different story when we 
exceeded them. Then, we were unprepared. 
Today, we have everything to work with if 
we're permitted to use it—and will use it. 

Sure, during the war, costs were a sec- 
ondary consideration. But today, in a freer 
economy, the same will-to-work can drive 
down costs and prices, and drive up the 
production which labor needs to stay pros- 


perous. 


We eased up after the shooting stopped- 
all of us. That’s understandable. We needed 
to. But we’ve had our breathing spell. Now 
let’s face the fact that there is no magi 
road to prosperity—that we cannot get 
something for nothing indefinitely. Always, 
eternally and inevitably, we of manage- 
ment and labor are going to have to WORK 
for prosperity. 

Here at Ceco we have faith—faith that 
horse sense is finally taking hold. The 
productivity of labor is increasing. Ab- 
senteeism and turnover are decreasing. Out- 
put per man hour is on the upgrade. Con- 
trols are no longer the bug-a-boo they 
were. Many critical material shortages are 
leveling off. Some cities have modernized 
their building codes, and a general revision 


is in progress. 
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$20.2 Billion 


Total expenditures will break all records, surpass 1946 by 26 per cent. 


Adding a record $6,000 million for main- 
tenance and repairs to $10,100 million for 
new construction, Building last week rang 
out its biggest peacetime year. The $16,100 
million total was up 72 per cent from 1945, 
a shade over the 1927 peak, only slightly 
below war-boomed 1942. Heartened by this 
record and the year-end relaxation of gov- 
emmment controls, Building entered a new 
year which promises to be by far the big- 
gest in history. On the basis of informed 
professional opinion voiced in a nation-wide 
Forum survey of business economists and 
building leaders, the editors forecast that 
total construction expenditures this year 
will outrun 1946 by 26 per cent, amount ‘to 
4 whopping $20,230 million.* 

As it did last year, private construction 
will hold the spotlight. It is slated to rise 
athird to $10,610 million, accounting for 
4/5 of the new construction total. Prime 
impetus will be the accelerating residential 
building program which moved into second 
gear last year with a five-fold expansion and 
will shift into high this year at 114 times 





*Measured in uninflated 1939 building dol- 
lars, worth only about 67 cents each today, this 
total 1947 building activity amounts to $13,554 
million, about 30 per cent more than in 1939, 





' 


the 1946 rate. The $5,110 million private 
expenditure (plus $230 million of public 
funds) will start about 1.2 million dwelling 
units. Private non-residential activity’ will 
rise 14 per cent to $3,930 million. Indus- 
trial building will continue to account for 
about half of this figure, but will expand 
only 8 per cent, somewhat less than the ex- 
pansion of commercial building and the 
other components of the non-residential 
category. Farmers will spend $410 million 
on new houses and barns, 17 per cent more 
than in 1946. Another $1,160 million (a 
third more than last year) will be spent by 


, privately owned public utility companies. 


Held down to the 1945 level by last year’s 
restrictions, publle construction will enjoy a 
freer reign this year, advance 27 per cent 
to $2,720 million. Decreases in publicly 
financed housing, industrial plants and mili- 
tary and naval establishments will be more 
than offset by doubled activity in other non- 
residential building fields and by 30-50 per 
cent increases in the public works cate- 
gories. 

On top of these new construction dollars 
will be piled another $6,900 million for the 
maintenance and repair of all types of build- 
ings—15 per cent more than 1946's record. 





ANALYSIS. The most important deterrent 
to full building production last year was 
materials production. But, the worst is over. 
As shown in the chart below, production of 
all four of the most important materials has 
climbed well above the 1939 average and, 
despite temporary setbacks in September, 
is still climbing. These four materials are 
weighted to account for 84 per cent of the 
composite index which reached a new high 
of 159.5 in October. Of the other 12 mate- 
rials in the composite index, only one, cast 
iron radiation, has not yet reached the pre- 
war production level. (In October, it stood 
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at 90 per cent of the 1939 average.) Assum- 
ing the absence of serious work stoppages, 
production of so-called critical materials 
during 1947 will be sufficient to sustain the 
$5,110 million residential program forecast 
by the Forum, with more than enough ma- 
terials left over to care for forecast activi- 
ties in other fields. There may even be an 
over-supply of some materials and a switch 
of emphasis from production to selling. 
First indication of this trend was seen at 
year-end when the public began resisting 
sales of the end-product at current prices, 
and large scale home builders across the 
nation began once more to advertise new 
houses for sale, 

Although it had but little retarding effect 
on Building, wholesale material prices rose 
steadily throughout 1946. As charted be- 
low, the average of all materials climbed 
15 per cent since V.J Day to a point 50 per 
cent above 1939. Most of the rise was attrib- 
utable to lumber which alone exceeded the 
composite price index. Not shown on the 
chart, steel prices entered November at 112 
per cent of the 1939 level, plumbing mate- 


MATERIALS PRICES, wholesale—1939:100 
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rials at 135, paints at 144, other materials 
at 136. With decontrol, the industry ex- 
pects prices to rise sharply (perhaps 10 
per cent) during the first quarter of 1947 
then recede slightly and stabilize at a level 
close to the year-end average. Wholesale 
prices of foods and numerous other con- 
sumer goods, which logically react quicker 
than building materials and other durable 
goods, have already followed this pattern. 
Even at their anticipated peak, prices to 
builders will probably be under the 1946 
black market rates fostered by government 
controls. 

Material prices are the biggest contribu- 
tors to the up-trend of total building costs, 
but have not advanced as rapidly as the 
cost of site labor. As shown graphically 
below, combined material and site labor 
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costs of building a typical six-room house 
have advanced 12 per cent since V-J Day, 
now stand 54 per cent above the pre-war 
level. The cost trend of other building types 
is similar, as shown by the average of six 
indices, also plotted on the cost chart. If 
the future price-cost trend fools the experts 
and skyrockets, much of 1947’s scheduled 
building will be postponed. Such curtail- 
ment would appear first in the non-residen- 
tial classification—particularly industrial— 
where projects are big and the need for 





them is closely related to long term e¢o. 
nomic trends. On the other hand the inp. 
sistent demand for housing and, to a lesser 
extent, commercial building will push much 
into construction regardless of costs. 
Although government and labor do not 


seem concerned about the supply of building 


labor, most industry observers fear that jt 


will replace materials as the 1947 bottle » 


neck. It alone may cause an overabundaneg 
of building materials, for labor is the fume 


nel through which all building materia” 
must pass. Fortunately the supply of work. — 


ers is increasing, if slowly. 


General economic conditions underlying the 
nation’s business are closely integrated with 
building. Although the country may price 
itself into a business recession or may even 
talk itself into such a state, the building in. 
dustry, like the auto makers, will not fare 
as badly as many others. Due to the keen 
demand for their products, these two major 
industries are. likely to serve as brakes on 
a general recession, prevent it from becom. 
ing a tailspin depression. Nevertheless, 
mere apprehension of business men, includ- 
ing builders, will affect the building curve 
during early 1947. There seems to be a gen- 
eral inclination to ride out the current 
period of uncertainty without increasing in- 
ventories, expanding plant and making 
other unnecessary commitments. After 
prices have stabilized, material pipe. lines 
have been at least partially replenished 
and the future has clarified a little, Build 
ing will start moving. The direction will 
be upward and the speed sufficient to make 
up for lost time. When this turning point 
will come is anybody’s guess; best guess is 
early spring. Fortunately for the construe 
tion industry, this guess coincides with the 
beginning of the normal building season. 


FORECAST. All the foregoing factors and 
probabilities affected the opinions which the 
Forum collected fortnight ago. No off-hand 
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wages in some instances may be 
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struction volume of around $20 bil- 
lion, including maintenance and re- 
pair work... . For most materials, 
ample supplies should be available 
by spring and from then on it 
should be possible to carry out con- 
struction operations in an orderly 
way. In this prospect of a continu- 
ity of flow of materials lies the main 
hope for some ultimate cost reduc- 
tions. I should expect materials 
prices to be fairly stable. Some 
easing from present levels seems 
likely in a few cases, but, on the 
whole, increased freight rates, prob- 
ably higher fuel costs and wage in- 
creases will prevent any marked 
downward movement. Site labor 
costs should go\down with a better 
flow of materials, even though 








raised.—Miutes L. Co.ean, Housing 
Economist and Consultant, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
GOVERNMENT—Our estimates of 


building activity are rela- 
tively optimistic. The figure for 
residential construction represents 
a 67 per cent increase over 1946. It 
is based on the belief that there is 
a sufficient demand in the upper 
and middle income brackets to get 
starts going in a hurry... The non- 
residential figures represent a de- 
cline (9 percent) from 1946. This 
is due to the VHP restrictions . . 

While these restrictions will be lib- 
eralized, the length of time it takes 
to complete projects may result in 
somewhat less activity for this 
group as a whole. It should be re- 





amount of commercial and indus- 
trial construction was put in such 
shape as to be eligible for continu- 
ance after the issuance of VHP on 
March 26, 1946, so that some of the 
potential backlog for 1947 may have 
been put in place in 1946. While 
the estimates for public construc- 
tion represent a sharp increase (46 
per cent) over 1946, we hesitate to 
place them at as high a level as 
some have done. High bids slow 
up the process of letting contracts, 
especially for public construction, 
and public works officials have evi- 
denced no desire to compete with 
housing for labor and materials.— 
Rosinson Newcoms, Director of 
Economic Research, Federal Works 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


selective—appraisals more conserve 


that most building materials will 
have settled below present price 
levels by July, 1947. Further, it 
my studied opinion that 960,000 
conventional shelter units will be 
constructed, 38 per cent of which 
will be apartments. In addition, 
136,000 prefabricated houses will be 
constructed. ... Loans will be more 


tive—interest rates will continue 
firm through 1947. Labor will be 
very tight, particularly in plasterers 
and brick mason trades. Wages 

be up approximately 10 per cent, 
However, the free flow of 

will eliminate costly delays in tht 








field, with the result that cost @F 


contractors will be below t 
cost.—Rosert P. GerHouz, 
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(947 BUILDING DOLLAR, divided among the various types of construction, clearly shows the 
relative importance of the residential section of the industry. It will account for 40 cents of 
each building dollar spent this year. Dividing the dollar another way, about 80 cents represents 
privately financed construction, including. that undertaken by privately owned public utilities. 
Public construction is comprised of public works (14 cents), about 4 cents worth of ‘‘other non- 
residential’, less than 2 cents worth of residential and fraction of a cent of industria! building. 
The chart covers only the $13,330 million forecast for new construction. 


guess nor wishful thought, the Forum’s 
1947 forecast is the combined prediction of 
nationally known government and business 
economists, statistical agencies and recog- 
nized leaders in every field of building. Per- 
tinent comments of a few are presented as 
marginalia on these pages. 

The forecast trend of all building types 
are detailed in the tabulation on page 4 
of this supplement, along with a statistical 
review of building activity in 1946 and the 
prewar years of 1937-39. The relative im- 
portance of the various building categories 
is presented above in the graphic break- 
down of the 1947 building dollar. 


Geographically, the building spotlight will 
continue to focus on the three Pacific States 
which, thanks to California’s building 
boom, did almost 1/5 of all U. S. home 
building last year. The leading centers of 
all types of construction will be Los An- 
geles, New York City, Detroit, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Houston, San Francisco, 
Baltimore, Dallas and Seattle which led the 
1946 field in that order. This year, the 
smallest of these ten centers will do more 
than a $200 million business and the largest, 
not Jess than $1,000 million. Collectively 
they will account for about 20 per cent of 
the $20,230 million total. 


























































1946 REVIEW, While forecasts for 1947 
dwarf most of last year’s records, 1946 was 
a big, if not good year for Building. At 
$7,950 million, new private construction 
stood head and shoulders above any volume 
recorded during the past 17 years, came 
within hailing distance of the $8,762 million 
high established in 1927. (The 1941 war- 
time peak for private building was $5,238 
million.) Government controls channeled 
$3,310 million, or 42 per cent, of this pri- 
vate money into residential building which 
paid for the launching of about 685,000 
permanent dwelling units, compared with 
250,000 units in the preceding year and 
1925’s all-time high of 937,000. Some 
450,000 permanent units were completed 
during the year. Additional units provided 
by conversions and Federally financed 
temporary housing raised these “starts” to 
1,000,000 and completions to 660,000. 

Despite the fact that government authori- 
zations for non-residential building were 
held down to $35 million per week during 
the latter part of 1946, the volume of pri- 
vate activity in this field trebbled the 1945 
figure, totaled $3,440 million. Industrial 
plant expansion made the biggest dollar 
gain—from $642 million to $1,770 million— 
and commercial building, the biggest rela- 
tive gain—460 per cent to $1,115 million. 
Farm and public utility construction rose 
less spectacularly: 83 per cent and 27 per 
cent respectively. 

Unlike privately financed building, pub- 
lic construction, at $2,150 million, merely 
held its own during 1946, looked like pea- 
nuts compared with the peak war-time ex- 
penditure of $10,656 million in 1942. The 
only significant advances last year were a 
340 per cent increase in housing to $310 
million and a 150 per cent boost in highway, 
water supply and sewage disposal projects. 

Reflecting the ever-increasing inventory of 
completed structures and making up for 
their war-time neglect, the industry per- 
formed more maintenance and repair during 
1946 than ever before. The $6,000 million 
bill was 26 per cent bigger than 1945’s, al- 
most as big at 1939’s total new construction. 


















Healy Co., Developers, 

| Realtors, Flint, Michigan. 
There is no question that, if resi- 

dential construction succeeds in 

fecuring 40 per cent of the build- 

ing materials and labor, we can 


tl and sale this year.—Franx W. 
Cortaicut, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, National Assn. of Home 
Builders, Washington, D. C. 
Material costs will go up 10 per 
(mt... the supply will become 
Whicient in six months. Labor will 
go higher before efficiency 
Promoting job progress is 
Mached; then I look for a lower 








cost of labor. Labor supply will be 
till the winter.—WatrTer 
Jr., President, Columbus 


Builders, 


construct a million homes for ren- 


Home Builders Assn., Columbus, 


Ohio. 


NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING—Za- 
bor is a dominant factor in the 
construction situation . . . for I 
fear we shall be faced with a 
shortage of men in the spring— 
both in the skilled and unskilled 
building trades . . . The building 
trades should increase their work 
day from seven to eight hours . 
plus four hours on Saturday for 
the period of the housing em- 
ergency .. While an increase 
in the number of apprentices is 
vitally important, we cannot wait 
for such a development.—Davip 
TIsHMAN, President, Tishman 
Realty & Construction Co., New 
York City. 


We anticipate a 25 per cent in- 
crease in material and labor prices 
for the first half of 1947. Assuming 
that there is an inflated national in- 
come of $200 billion in 1947, we 
estimate a total of $6 billion of 
public and private new construc- 
tion.—Ceza Szmak, Industrial] 
Economist, Construction Industries 
Assn., New York City. 


FINANCE—Higher material costs, 
higher labor costs and the use of 
unskilled labor will add up to 
higher costs of home construction 
—at least 10-15 per cent increase 
in 1947. Price of land will rise, 
too, with the increased demand. 
Demand for homes, ability to pay 
and financing are all sufficiently 





available for the market to absorb 
as many dwelling units as can be 
erected in 1947, within the limits 
of available materials and labor. 
There are more families able to pay 
1947 prices in 1947 than there were 
able to pay 1940 prices in 1940. 
Instead of a buyers’ strike, I antici- 
pate a return to greater discrimina- 
tion on the part of a more informed 
and less frenzied buying public. 
In spite of the potential demand, 
builders who assume that the mar- 
ket will absorb anything they build 
may be disappointed—Car. F. 
Diste_Horst, Manager, American 
Savings and Loan Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

In home building . . . we antici- 
pate an increase throughout the 















































































CONSTRUCTION REVIEW & FORECAST in millions of dollars’ 






















































TYPE OF 1937-39 1945 1946 1947 1946-4] 
CONSTRUCTION Average Actual Estimate Forecast Change | 
TOTAL PRIVATE $3,278 $2,547 $7,950 $10,610 + 338% = 
RESIDENTIAL (non-farm) $1,666 $ 670 $3,310 $5,110 + 54 
NON-RESIDENTIAL’ $ 878 $1,014 $3,440 $3,930 + 14 
industrial 326 642 1,770 1,920 + 8 
Warehouses, offices, lofts ve 52 310 340 + 10 
Stores, restaurants, garages 217 147 805 930 + 16 
Religious 44 26 70 100 + 43 
Educational 38 28 120 170 + 42 
Social, recreational 85 24 125 170 -+- 36 | 
Hospital, institutional 31 34 80 100 + 26 
Hotels 19 iB 50 70 + 40 
Other non-residential 20 50 110 130 + 18 | 
FARM’ $ 216 $ 191 $ 350 $ 410 + {7 
PUBLIC UTILITY‘ $ 518 $ 672 $ 850 $1,160 + 36° % 
TOTAL PUBLIC $2,184 $2,050 $2,150 $2,720 + 27% 
RESIDENTIAL $ 68 $ 71 $ 310 $ 230 — 26 
NON-RESIDENTIAL $ 602 $ 822 $ 320 $ 510 + 59 
industrial 10 640 85 40 — 53 
Educational 295 59 100 190 + 90 
Hospital, institutional 85 85 85 200 +135 
Other’ 212 38 50 80 + 60 
MILITARY AND NAVAL . $ 562 $ 180 $ 150 — i 
HIGHWAYS, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE $1,024 $ 399 $1,010 $1,380 + 3 
CONSERVATION, DEVELOPMENT’ $ 309 $ 130 $ 230 $ 300 +8 | 
OTHER PUBLIC’ $ 108 $ 66 $ 100 $ 150 + 50 | 
TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION' $5,462 $4,597 $10,100 $13,330 + 92% 
WORK RELIEF $1,003 $ 0 os Ss $ 0 oe 
MAINTENANCE & REPAIRS 3 $3,217 $4,771 $6,000 $6,900 + 15 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION $9,682 $9,368 s1e100 §=—s- $20,230 26% 


FOOTNOTES 


1—Dollar values for 1937-46 are estimates in millions of construction 
activity (expenditures) for the entire U. S. prepared by the Depart- 


ments of Commerce and Labor. 


Forecast is by The FORUM. 


1946 estimate is preliminary. 


1947 


2—Exciudes non-residential building by privately owned public utilities. 


3—Residential and non-residential. 


4~—Includes: railroads, street railways, pipe lines, electric light & power, 


gas, telephone & telegraph. 


5—Includes: commercial, public administration, social & recreational, 
and misc. non-residential projects. 
6—-Includes: construction by Bureau of Reclamation, Army engineers, 


TVA, etc. 


7—Includes: pipelines, misc. public service enterprises, other public 


projects. 


8—Exciudes maintenance, repairs and work relief. 








U. S. of approximately 25 per cent, 
due to the withdrawal of govern- 
mental restrictions and an increase 
in the supply of labor and mate- 
rials without any great increase in 
costs . . . Interest rates show a 
tendency not to decline further, 
and there are many indications oj 
a tendency to strengthen on certain 
classes of real estate loans, particu- 
larly on older properties —ARTHUR 
G. ErpMann, President, Bell Sav- 
ings and Loan Assn., Chicago, [1. 


MANUFACTURING—A lower build- 
ing costs level is now in prospect 
for the spring. of 1947 . . . 1947 
might well register as one of the 


biggest peacetime construction 
years on record, with twice as many 
homes completed as in 1946... 
Present uncertainty as to the future 
of industrial expansion will be 
eliminated, and apparent backlogs 
will become real orders as soon as 
the flow of goods gets more nearly 
in balance and the forces of com- 
petition come into play ... For the 
next four or five years, there is the 
prospect of a substantial volume of 
activity in the manufacturing and 
heavy construction industries.— 
L. M. Casswwy, Vice President, 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York 
City. 


STATISTICS — Potential construc- 
tion demand is probably greater 
than the 1947 capacity of the con- 
struction industry. Since the indus- 
try’s capacity, particularly in the 
material supply sector, has in- 
creased greatly in 1946, the obvious 
expectation is for a substantial in- 
crease in total volume during the 
coming year ... A reduced volume 
of manufacturing plant construc- 
tion seems likely in 1947 .. . As 
usual, Dodge advance estimates (of 
1947 construction contracts in 37 
states east of the Rockies) aim to 
be conservative: 


Classification Million Change 
Commercial $880 + 10% 
Manufacturing 1070 —l4 
Educational & 

science 380 +73 
Total non-residen- 

tial 2,860 +7 
Total residential 4625 +38 
Public works and 

utilities 2,100 +22 
Total construction $9,585 + 24 


—Tuomas S. Howpnen, Presidetl 
and Ciype Suurte, Asst. Vice Pret 
dent, F. W. Dodge Corp. in Arclt 
tectural Record, Dec., 1946. 
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NEWS 


Building priorities end pp. 9 


Why nobody lasts as govern- 
ment housing boss p. 10 





Who will design United Nations 
Manhattan headquarters? p. I! 


Building disaster argues retro- 
active code enforcement pp. 12 


Two great architects die p. 13 


Local action to hurry-up house- 
building for veterans p. 12 


Cincinnati plans to re-do its 
slum-marked river front p. (3 


Prefabers examine challenge of 
new factory houses p. 14 


General Panel signs up for all 
three gov't boosts p. (5 


Germans hopefully design pre- 
fab aimed at export p. 15 


Steep loan value jump over the 
last six months p. 16 


VA tightens up, will name ap- 
praisers from now on p. 16 


Most producers show increased 
profits for 1946 p. 16 


BUILDING MONTH, One defeated Democratic Congressman decided to go into the real 
estate business, which in Washington was getting even better as the newly elected collided 
with the Great Housing Shortage. His slogan: “Now is the time for all Democrats to sell, 
now is the time for all Republicans to buy.” The President himself seemed to have a 
similar point of view. Last month he dropped most of the last government building 
controls. From now on, whether the homeless veteran gets a house will be a question— 
not up to the government—but squarely up to Building. 

Most Building men said that was exactly where it should be. And if a few murmured 
that smart money was waiting for a drop in still-rising construction prices, most con- 
fidently predicted that 1947 would be a building year to beat any building year before 


(see the Forum’s detailed forecast enclosed 
with this issue), The Department of Com- 
merce was unreservedly optimistic. Com- 
merce analysts expect a record-smashing 
$22 billion total for the year, with house- 
building accounting for about 40 per cent 
of this figure. 

The best news of the New Year was that 
there would soon be plenty of almost all 
kinds of building material and equipment. 
A Building Products Institute survey 
pointed to a substantial surplus in some 
only recently critical items (mason mate- 
rials and radiation), found that only bath- 
tubs and lavatories would be short in 1947. 
Industry readjustment would be aided by 
the gradual let-out in control of nonresiden- 
tial construction volume, with complete 
decontrol in prospect by July or sooner. 

Plentiful materials supply and the end of 
the black market would do much to cure 
Building’s price headaches, too. The Asso- 
ciated General Contractors spoke for many: 
“It is cheaper to build when you get the 
materials you need at the time you want 
them. Any increases in building costs from 
now on should not be more than relative to 
the increase in the general cost of living.” 

The thousand nagging construction 
delays, the costly search for the soil pipe, 
the hardwood flooring, or the bathtubs to 
finish the job, the time-consuming paper 
work demanded by government regulations 
—all these would soon be a memory as 
remote as priorities. In the New Year, 
Building would be free to do its own job 
in its own way. 


PRIORITIES END 

Remaining building controls will dis- 

appear over next six months. 

Last month builders finally saw the end of 
priorities, a word that had told the building 
story for nearly five years. With priorities 
went most of the other building curbs; the 
last small island of wartime economic con- 
trol had been swallowed up by the irresisti- 
ble tide of a free market. A few rules 
remained, but these—with the possible 
exception of rent control—were slated for 
gradual discard early in the year. 

From now on anybody can build a house 
for his own occupancy. Any builder can 
build a house for sale or lease, provided he 
gives veterans a first chance before he puts 
it on the general market. There is no longer 
any limit on how much houses may cost. In 
order to prevent luxury building, some con- 








struction restrictions have been set. To 
obtain a permit to build under the new plan, 
the builder must agree to: 

> Limit floor area to not more than 1,500 
sq. ft. (measured to outside of exterior 
walls, but not counting basements, garages, 
open porches, terraces and unfinished attics. 
In most cities, this floor area would put a 
house in the $15,000 price class. ) 

> Install only one bathroom. (Plumbing 
may be roughed in for two bathrooms, but 
fixtures may be installed in only one. 
Builders said this requirement made little 
sense, since fixtures are easier to get than 
piping. Moreover, finishing the second 
bathroom later will cost the home buyer 
twice as much). 

> Keep rents down to an average of $80 
for any multi-family structure and to not 
more than $80 for any single-family house 
placed on the rental market. (Expectation 
was that this ceiling would soon be raised). 

Other building controls will disappear in 
this order: 

No more priorities will be issued, but out- 
standing HH priorities will be honored if 
presented to distributors by March 31. 
Hope is that distributors can fill all these 
orders before July 1. Any builder who has 
started housing with the benefit of HH 
priorities is required to make no change 
in the selling price or rent named in his 
priority application. 

Set-aside orders, which have earmarked 
certain percentages of critical materials for 
veterans’ housebuilding, will continue only 
long enough to take care of outstanding 
priorities. By mid-month set-aside per- 
centages will be sharply reduced, eliminated 
entirely for some materials. 

Premium payments on hardwood flooring 
stopped January 1; premium payments on 
convector radiators were scheduled to stop 
by the month’s end. Congress is expected 
to wind up other premium plans soon. 

Non-residential construction must still seek 
a CPA permit to build, but the present 
limit of $35 million a week will sometime 
this month be raised to $50 million. An 
additional boost to $75 million is likely by 
April 1, with end of this control scheduled 
for July 1. Many expected Congress to 
insist on even earlier decontrol. 

Much would depend on how well Building 
could do its job. Many veterans’ groups 
had already sharply criticized the relaxation 
of building controls, and even the con- 
servative American Legion was predicting 
a veterans’ march on Washington to force 
the construction of subsidized housing. New 
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LAST FEW BUILDING CONTROLS are in the hands of these men, shown leaving the White House after 
a conference with President Truman: National Housing Administrator Raymond M. Foley; Presiden- 
tial Assistant John R. Steelman; Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, head of the new Office of Temporary 


Controls; Housing Expediter Frank R. Creedon. 


legislation to help private building enter- 
prise produce rental housing for lower- 
income groups was already under study. 
Expected relaxation of FHA Title VI regu- 
lations and extension of the time limit for 
this Title would help out, too. 


BLACK-RIBBON JOB 
Wyatt exits like other housing bosses 
but leaves good record. 
Irascible old Harold Ickes, continuing his 
own vendetta with the Truman Administra- 
tion, put it stronger than anybody: “There 
can be no doubt that Mr. Wyatt was pretty 
nearly the last outstanding man in an ad- 
ministration the deck of which is awash 
with hungry water.” But Wilson Wyatt's 
departure as Housing Expediter, while 
marking the almost complete rout of the 





house, there is no general agreement as to 
whether the government shall 1) ignore the 
whole problem or 2) assist private enter- 
prise through various kinds of subsidies to 
build for an ever-widening market or 
3) supplement the efforts of private enter- 
prise by direct building of low-rent housing. 

The confusion resulting from the nation’s 
failure to adopt any of these alternatives 
(or a workable combination of them) was 
enormously multiplied by the accumulated 
housing shortage that confronted returning 
veterans. Thus, Wyatt had been handed an 
assignment which many a seasoned Build- 
ing man had called unworkable and un- 
realistic (see Forum, March, °46). In a 
period when federal price controls were 
crumbling and the black market in building 
materials was booming, Wyatt was re- 








else.” As it had on almost every other 
urgent domestic issue this year, the Truman 
Administration, in trying to sit on two stools 
at once, fell flat in the middle. 

When the shouting at the abandonment 
of the Veteran’s Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram died down last month, one interesting 
fact remained. Although Wyatt had been 
a target for almost every business group 
concerned with housebuilding, although his 
year in Washington had been an unremit- 
ting struggle with CPA, RFC, and the 
WAA for any kind of backing, he had made 
impressive progress in discharging his al- 
most impossible assignment. 

In spite of everything, the U. S. was 
building more houses than it ever had 
before. While it took much longer to finish 
a house (seven to eight months, most 
builders said) than it ever had, close to 
1,000,000 houses had been started over the 
year. In most cities, housebuilding starts 
had topped the peak of the 1920's. 

Production of some building materials 
had reached an all-time high. Production 
of almost all building materials showed 
spectacular increases over. the rate last 
January (nails were up 184 per cent; cast 
iron radiation, 114 per cent; warm air fur- 
naces, 111 per cent; hardwood lumber, 108 
per cent; brick, 89 per cent). Although 
some producers argued that these increases 
would have occurred without any help from 
premium payments, none could deny the 
effect of such payments as the premiums 








New Deal philosophy of government, also quired to find a way to assist private build- which had opened five high-cost blast fur- t 
underlined the continuing failure of the ing enterprise to build a house that would naces and had paid for access roads to un- d 
U, S, to make up its mind what, if anything, cost a veteran not more than $10,000 or touched timber lands. 
it wants to do about government-in-house- rent for not more than $80, Wyatt’s most spectacular achievement 
building. The fact that most veterans were in no was the launching of a dozen or so new : 
Wyatt, praised even by his enemies as an position to buy a $10,000 house seemed not industrialized housing ventures (see page t 
. ‘ n 
earnest and able fellow, was only the last to have occurred to the gentlemen in Wash- 89). The program had fallen down most 
e . . = e d —_ * . u 
addition to the long list of those who have ington, who feared to give any real backing on rental housing, had, in fact, never in | 
. , , - aan > « » be 0 
been obliged to retire after a more or less to a program (such as the W-E-T bill cluded any workable provisions for accel ; 
P : , : Baas — — € 
disastrous tilt with the housebuilding wind- promised) which would at once clear urban erating private enterprise in this vital area. . 
mills. Nobody yet has lasted very long as slums and provide low-rent housing for This never-yet solved problem—how to , 
the No. 1 government housing boss (see veterans. Nor, on the other hand, as the build enough rental housing to supply the 
cuts). One reason is the considerable con- Chicago Tribune sourly put it, “had it market in all price classes—last month It 
fusion about just what the government occurred to the great brains in Washington moved up to first place on housebuilding’s K 
housing job shall be. that if a man builds himself a new house docket of work ahead. th 
Even among those who agree that roughly (at any price) he will vacate an old one. Cisse: Marita Stn, Acizieaed Pree, Untill sit 
half the nation cannot afford a decent thus providing accommodation for some one Underwood, Otto Hagel, World Wide, Rem, Fide Gueldre, sh 
aiter Lane. 
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Kohn Hackett Clas Gray Straus Carmody Palmer Emmerich Klutznick the 
Rin 
LONG LINE OF HOUSING BOSSES who have left government service shows that nobody lasts long in this fell 
hot seat. First government housing director, architect Robert Kohn, lasted one year, resigned after much 
trouble with PWAdministrator Harold Ickes. Col. Horatio Hackett and Angelo Clas, who followed in anc 
rapid succession, also fought constantly with Ickes. Next boss was Ickes’ protege, Howard Gray, who 
bowed out of the picture when PWA ceased housing operations upon passage of the United States Z 
Housing Act (1937). USHAdministrator Nathan Straus was forced out in 1942 by Congressional disap- ft, 
proval. First part of the war housing job was split between FWAdministrator John Carmody and Defense tha: 
Housing Coordinator Charles Palmer, who fell out with each other and precipitated the creation of the hei 
National Housing Agency headed by John Blandford. Two Federal Public Housing Authority bosses 7 
Herbert Emmerich and Philip Klutznick resigned after brief but relatively untroubled terms. Builder U. | 
Hugh Potter made a four-month appearance as reconversion building boss. John Blandford, whose charts 
Blandford Potter Wyatt Congress had found increasingly tedious, resigned in 1945 to make way for Wilson Wyatt. 
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U.N. TAKES MANHATTAN 


General Assembly will meet in one 
ef world’s most sought-for spots. 


One of Manhattan’s first citizens had arrived 
in the: nick of time with the check that 
nosed out Philadelphia. Like every other 
mainstream of Western civilization, the 
U. N. had come to New York—and New 
York, where a hundred national groups 
have lived side by side for generations, had 
come up to destiny again. 


The skyscraper proposal had pleased 
everybody. The smaller nations, fascinated 
by the glittering mass of the great city, had 
consistently opposed any move to locate 
the U. N. in rural surroundings—of which 
they had plenty at home. As a French dele- 
gate, the great architect Le Courbusier, 
always enamoured of skyscrapers, had 
given influential support (although the 
French delegation, still hoping for a 
European location, had finally voted against 
the site.) Even those who said glumly that 
the Manhattan site meant passing up the 
chance to establish a real world capital 
had to admit that the centralization possible 
only to a skyscraper group would be the 
most workable plan for an organization as 
vast and complex as the U. N. 


The only hitch in the fast deal which 
secured for U. N. six midtown blocks along 
the East River was when realtor William 
Zeckendorf’s pen ran out of ink just as he 
started to sign the option made out to John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. But Architect Wallace 
Harrison, who was Rockefeller’s representa- 
tive, handed Zeckendorf his pen, and the 
momentous deal was closed only five min- 
utes after Zeckendorf had named his price 
of $844 million and without either party 
leaving the table at Zeckendorf’s Monte 
Carlo nightclub. 


Everything else had moved just as fast. 
It was less than seven months since Webb & 
Knapp’s Zeckendorf had started assembling 
the 100 parcels comprising the East River 
site. He had planned a riverside city of arc- 
shaped skyscraper offices and apartments. 
already laid out by Architect Harrison. But 
when the U. N. failed to make up its mind 
about where it would live, Zeckendorf, like 
any good real estate broker, couldn't 
resist offering the best listing he had. When 
the Rockefellers began casting about for a 
way to help and considered offering their 
family estates in Tarrytown, Harrison, who 
had helped plan Rockefeller Center, told 
them about the possibilities of the East 
River site. Within 24 hours, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. had offered to put up the money 
and the U. N. had voted to accept the site. 


Zeckendorf said he paid about $20 a sq. 
ft. for the land and is selling it “for less 
than other property in the same area is now 
being sold to us.” He estimates that the 
U. N. location has increased the value of 

(Continued on page 12) 






John D. Rockefeller, Jr.: the check 


Wallace Harrison: the idea 





Nelson Rockefeller: the initiative 
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surrounding property by at least 100 per 
cent. Webb & Knapp already own a large 
part of the west side of First Avenue ad- 
joining the site, which Zeckendorf thinks 
may be a logical place for the members of 
the Assembly to build legations. He is still 
busy buying land in the area, and his ambi- 
tious plans include location of an airlines 
terminal, a Music Center which will pro- 
vide a home for the Metropolitan Opera and 
the N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra, and a 
“great hotel of international character.” 

Up to Secretary-General Trygve Lie is 
the job of preparing the U. N.’s building 
requirements for submission to the General 
Assembly next July. A tentative estimate 
was that the structures needed could be 
built for around $54 million dollars. Prac- 
fically every architect in the world won- 
dered last month who would design them. 
Almost everybody had expected an inter- 
national competition to select the U. N. 
architects. But this obvious solution now 
seemed to have many drawbacks. In the 
first place, U. N. hoped to hold its 1948 
session in New York, and the United States 
delegation said that every effort must be 
made to finish the headquarters by then. 
A competition would take time urgently 
needed for planning and building. Even 
more important, a competition, while it 
would undoubtedly turn up some brilliant 
new structural solutions, would offer no 
assurance that the winners could deal with 
the technical problems peculiar to sky- 
scraper construction. Only a few firms in 
the world had demonstrated ability to 
handle the kind of steelwork, the elevators, 
the air-conditioning and heating demanded 
by a giant structure. 

In forming his recommendations, Trygve 
Lie would be assisted by an advisory com- 
mittee of 16 nations. He would also be 
assisted by New York’s Park Commissioner 
Robert Moses whose well-known ability to 
get things done had already been tapped 
to head the city’s job of helping U. N. get 
settled in its Manhattan home. One thing 
that will require immediate municipal atten- 
tion: provision of adequate cross-town 
transportation to the site, which may mean 
a loop subway extension, and at least one 
East-West boulevard. 


CONSTRUCTION INDICTMENT 


Atlanta fire says last word on so- 

called fire-proof structures. 
Two spectacular building disasters wrote a 
block-letter moral: U. S. building regula- 
tion has failed to keep pace with modern 
standards of urban safety. In Atlanta the 
worst hotel fire in U. S. history was proof 
—six montlis after Chicago’s Lasalle fire 
had caused the same kind of tragedy—that 
even a steel-and-brick structure can be a 
certain death-trap if fire hazards are toler- 
ated in its interior plan. In New York, fire 
in an abandoned ice-house caused the blitz- 
like collapse of an adjoining tenement. 
arguing for policing or demolition of un- 
used structures in crowded residential 
areas. 
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The 15-story “fireproof” Winecoff Hotel 
had burned like a stove full of straw. When 
the flames had been quenched the brown 
brick facade appeared almost untouched 
yet the interior was a blackened hollow. 
Familiar reason: inflammable paint and 
wallfinishing had burned into the flue pro- 
vided by the single unenclosed stairway. 
Flames, wrapped in toxic gases, had gey- 
sered upwards toward the ventless roof, 
shot into pipe-like hallways. 

While Atlanta’s building code, revised 
in 1924 and 1944, clearly condemned the 
design of the Winecoff, no attempt had 
been made to make retroactive corrections 
of the hotel’s glaring violations of safety 
standards. The 4,386 sq. ft. building had 
been planned with greater regard for in- 
come than for safety under the city’s 1911 
code which sanctioned the omission of fire 
escapes and auxiliary stairways in struc- 
tures covering an area under 5,000 sq. feet. 
With 15 rooms on each floor, the hotel con- 
tained no fire exits of any kind. Fatally 
narrow (five ft.) corridors led to the single 
open staircase which wound about the ele- 
vator shaft to make a perfect chimney for 
the vertical spread of fire. 





JOB’S END 
Two great craftsmen are dead. 

Death came in one week to two men whose 
work in the field of design and architec- 
ture stood as far apart as their lives. 
Timothy L. Pflueger, 54, died in San Fran- 
cisco—a man of many buildings, few the- 
ories. Laszlo Moholy- 
Nagy, 51, died in 
Chicago—a man who 
had planned _ few 
buildings but whose 
theory and teaching 
had influenced almost 
every phase of con- 
temporary design. Yet 
both had shared a 
versatility, ebullience 
and personal charm 
Pflueger that crowded their 
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lives with activity and friendships. 

Tim Pflueger was born in San Francisco 
and to that city’s skyline he was to add many 
a bold structure. Most famous: the 28-story 
Sutter Building, the 
California Medical 
School Hospital, the 
Pacific Telephone 
Building, I. Magnin 
stores and the Stock 
Exchange. He col- 
laborated on the de- 
sign of the Oakland 
Bay Bridge and plan- 
ned San Francisco’s 
famous underground 
Union Square garage. 

A self-made architect who got his school- 
ing in offices, Pflueger was vastly popular 
in the West Coast’s bubbling artistic sod- 
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Moholy-Nagy 













ality. As president of the San Francisco 3 
Art Association, he staged, from 1934 to 
1937, the biggest, most exotic costume balls 
in that city’s history. As a designer 
of festive interiors, he expressed his own 
gaiety and conviviality in the brilliance 
of the Fairmont Hotel Cirque Room, the © 
Bal Tabarin, the Top of the Mark and the 
Stage Door Canteen. 

Perhaps most typical of Pflueger’s per. 
sonality was his design for the most im- 
permanent of his works, the Federal Build- 
ing at the Golden Gate Exposition of 1939, 
Impressive, yet sparkling with invention, it 
was the best thing at the fair. | 

To Moholy-Nagy the U. S. owes its Chi- 
cago Institute of Design, transplant of the 
famous German Bauhaus which had 
flourished in Weimar before the Nazis, 
Moholy, closest collaborator of Walter 
Gropius, gained international fame as a 
photographer, set-designer, non-objective 
painter. He experimented with composi- 
tions in new materials, explored the unsur- 
veyed esthetics of plastics, metals, machine- 
made objects. In the U. S., he applied his 
studies to the field of industrial design, and 
his Chicago school was created to provide 
young designers with broad preparation 
in the uses of materials. Moholy set his 
students to primary studies of tactile quali- | 
ties (they worked at sculpture blindfolded) 
and introduced them to studies of light and 
shadow through the construction of non- | 
“machines”. The Chicago 
by such ‘no- 


utilitarian 
school was underwritten 
nonsense backers as United Air Lines, Con- 
tainer Corp. of America, Marshall Field & | 
Co. and Sears, Roebuck. | 
| 
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HELP YOURSELF 

Three cities consider ways to hurry 

the housebuilding job. 
As the federal veterans’ housing program 
creaked to a near-stop, eyes that had been 
turned toward Washington for nearly two 
decades began to focus dimly on their own 
backyards. More and more cities con- 
fronted the reality: the way to get houses 
built is to help yourself. Three cities con- 
sidered these ways to hurry the job: 
>In Chicago Mayor Ed Kelly ordered all 
municipal construction not essential to 
public health and safety held up. Among 
other things, this means postponement of 
the city’s cherished super-highway program. 
Lifting an eyebrow at New York, the Mayor STs 
said Chicago will go on acquiring rights 
of way but, that there was “no sense in 
tearing down the present residential build 
ings” until housing shortage is eased. 
>In Milwaukee the Building Trades Em 
ployers Association hastily asked its mem-| 
bers to drop any incentive plans intended= 
to lure labor into commercial construction 
and away from housebuilding. House 
builders had complained that the higher 
pay offered for weekend work by commer 

(Continued on page 14) 
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WALK-UP, ELEVATOR APARTMENTS ALTERNATE 


Cincinnati’s central business district jostles some 
ayor CIVIC CENTER GROUPED AROUND PLAZA of the worst slums in the U, S. along a riverfront 
ghts periodically inundated by the great floods of the 
e lm Ohio river. Last month Cincinnatians were talk- 
1ild- ing about a plan which would replace riverside 
slums with modern housing and recreation facili- 
ties, reclaim unused land for parking space and 
expressways, and at the same time protect the 
area against flood hazard. 





Em- 


Carefully organized for development by units 
in any desired sequence the plan is the work of 
the city’s Master Planning Division directed by 
Sherwood L. Reeder. Tracy B. Augur and Ladis- 
las Segoe served as consultants. 











ESSEX HOUSE SIGN wil! no longer shine at night in middle of New York’s swank Central Park South. 
New owners of this skyscraper apartment hotel generously decided to take down eight-foot high 
letters because it spoiled what connoisseurs consider one of world’s ten most beautiful views. 


cial contractors was draining off the city’s 
scant labor supply. Urged the Association: 
“The publicity the residence builders are 
proposing will not do your industry any 
good...” 

Frank Blaisdell, executive secretary of 
the Milwaukee Builders Association, told 
just how things were going: “The commer- 
cial contractors generally can operate on 
a cost-plus basis. As a result, added labor 
costs can be absorbed. Home builders, 
however, have ceiling prices to contend 
with and can’t afford the overtime work 
and its attractive extra pay.” 
>In Detroit the American Veterans Com- 
mittee demanded a city ordinance to out- 
law all commercial building. Only way 
nonresidential construction could go ahead 
would be with the approval of a board of 
representatives of veterans’ organizations. 


SKYSCRAPERS IN THE AIR? 
Inventor says aluminum cities could 
float on helium. 


Cities may take to the air, if Chicago in- 
ventor Leonard Z. Plebanek has his way. 
Plebanek, who has hitherto devoted him- 
self to cookie making and juke box ma- 
chinery, last month told United Press his 
newest idea. All-aluminum, helium-filled, 
jet-propelled cities could, he said, be built 
in a few years at a cost much lower than 
the old-fashioned, earthbound kind. 

Engineer Plebanek plans a modest start. 
He wants to build dirigible-shaped houses 
with a cruising speed of 150 miles and a 
gas tank for the back porch. Later Plebanek 
would hitch houses, add aluminum gas- 
filled streets, stores and office buildings. 
The air-borne cities could go south in the 
winter, hover over cool parts of the earth 
in summer. If they don’t like what their 
national government is doing, they could 
secede by flying away. Whether the flying 
cities could also dodge atom bombs, inven- 
tor Plebanek did not say. 





CENTENNIAL 
Rich U. S. has traded its fake palaces 
for functional apartments. 

“Arbiter of elegance in literature and 

living”, Town & Country magazine last 

month celebrated its centennial and viewed 
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Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


its 100-year-old file of editorial pages with 
all the detachment of a grande dame who, 
having secured her place in Society, can 
afford to joke about a gauche girlhood. 

Chronicling its excellent portraiture of 
how rich America lived over the last cen- 
tury, Town and Country observed: “The 
breakdown of taste during these dismal 
decades (1870-1900) was nowhere more 
evident than in architecture.” With pride 
T. & C. was able to recall that it “had a 
glimmering of the confusion that jumbled 
national styles and periods into monumen- 
tal horrors”, that it had “asked for a puri- 
fied eclecticism”, and had found “the root 
of the trouble . . . in the exclIhsion of the 
public from ‘intelligent and homely inter- 
est in the art of building.’ ” 

Although 7. & C.’s view of a suitable 
U. S. house may not have been exactly 
what the public in general would have 
called “homely”, it did try to remedy the 
situation by publishing a series “Homes 
on the Hudson” by Barry Gray followed 
by “Tasteful Homes of New York City.” 
T. & C. believed that this and other mate- 
rial “inspired numerous magazines devoted 
exclusively to houses and decoration.” 


For the anniversary issue’s fascinating 
portfolio of the homes U. S. millionaires 
have for some reason felt obliged to live 
in over the last century, 7. & C. was able 
to put its finger on many an architectural 





i. 


tecture with the “functional” octagonal 
house designed by phrenologist Orsen 
Fowler in 1848 and widely copied, the port. 
folio concludes with Richard Neutra’s 
house for John Nicholas Brown at Fishers 
Island, N. Y. The 7. & C. catalog of the 
architecture of the rich points to at least 
one happy conclusion: the showy exterior 
luxury of the museum-like building of the 
earlier part of the century has finally been 
supplanted by an interior “physical lux. 
ury” which provides for all kinds of special 
living needs with an ease and precision 


undreamed of a generation ago. 





PREFAB PROMISE 


Houses will sell well under $10,000. 


While the glue leaked out of the Wyatt 
housing program and the Truman Admin- 
istration tried to stick something together 
again, 100 prefabers met in Washing- 
ton. Few of them were sorry to see the 
Wyatt program go. Not many had been 
pleased by Wyatt’s well-meant efforts to 
get the prefab industry on its feet. They 
were all men who had gotten their own 
foothold during the war and they regarded 
the recent bonanza of government produc- 
tion loans, guaranteed market contracts, 
etc., as merely a damfool way of putting in 
business a lot of new fellows whose ex- 
periments would eat up the scant materials 
supply (other Building men disagreed, see 
page 89). 

In a loud firm voice they reiterated their 
stand: “We believe the productive capacity 
of established and experienced prefabri- 
cators should be used before attempts are 
made to introduce new production of in- 
experienced operators at government ex- 
pense.” They reminded anybody interested 
that there were plenty of established plants 
all over the U. S. ready to produce thou- 
sands of houses and that these companies 
beast established distribution facilities, 


PREFABERS met in Washington: (I. to r.) Edmund H. Harding, Washington, N. Car.; John Pease, 


Cincinnati; real estate economist James C. Downs, Chicago; Dawson Winn, Laurel, Miss.; Harry 
Steidie, Washington; Austin Drewry, New Albany; Walter Ahrens, Tulsa; James Pease, Cincinnatl. 


landmark as epochal in the elegant world 
as Irene Castle’s hobble skirt. All culled 
from back issues, the 7. & C. houses range 
from a McKim, Mead & White Louis XIII 
limestone palace (there was an ermine 
spread on one of the sitting room day- 
beds) to Philip Goodwin’s New York 
apartment. Pegging the appearance of 
“functionalism” in U. S. domestic archi- 


buyer acceptance and FHA mortgage 
approval. 

Thus flexing their muscles for any show- 
down that might be ahead with the new 
fellows reported to have an industrialized 
house, the prefabers also showed they knew 
exactly where the fight will be. They would, 
they said, continue to produce homes “in 
the field well under $10,000.” 





————— 
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NEWCOMERS 

General Panel is first to benefit from 

everything government has to give. 
Anybody who wants to be sure he can sell 
all the prefab houses he makes can still 
ask the government to give him a guar- 
anteed Anybody who 
needs some money to start producing a 
prefab house can still touch RFC for a 
loan. That much President Truman had 
promised when he lopped off many of the 
other emergency provisions which had been 
intended to speed veterans’ housing (see 


market contract. 


page 9). 

But RFC’s (demonstrated 
spectacularly in the Lustron case) to ad- 
vance funds except to producers who could 
conceivably qualify as a reasonable private 
banking risk made it seem likely that these 
special helps to prefabers will also soon 
fellow priorities and price controls into 
the federal wastebasket. 

RFC has made loans to only three pro- 
ducers: Knox Corp., General Panel Corp., 
Continental Basic Materials. Total govern- 
ment funds advanced amount to slightly 
less than $4 million. Five producers have 
signed guaranteed market contracts: Home- 
ola, 19,400 units; Harman Homes, 10,000; 
American Fabricators, 7,400; Knox Corp., 
6,000; General Panel, 8,500. 

So far, General Panel Corp. is the only 
producers to tap all three lodes of the gov- 
ernment bonanza for prefabs. Already the 
possessor of an RFC production loan, Gen- 
eral Pane] last month 
signed a guaranteed 
market contract cov- 
ering 8,500 houses 
and started installing 
its assembly line in a 
surplus war plant 
(Lockheed used it 
for Constellation en- 
gines) at Burbank, 
Calif. Another big 
boost: FHA has indicated its willingness 
to accept General Panel for mortgage in- 
surance. 

General Panel’s product, designed by 
Konrad Wachsmann who heads the Corp. 
and by Harvard’s Walter Gropius, vice- 
president, is a stressed-skin plywood panel 
which can serve as the basic structural unit 
in any building designed to a 3 ft. 
4in. module. To qualify for a government 
guaranteed market contract, General Panel 
worked out a distribution set-up with Celo- 
tex Corp. and a two-bedroom house to sell 
for $5,875 (including an allowance of $900 
for the lot). Celotex dealers will stock the 
house as a package complete with plumb- 
ing, heating and wiring equipment. They 
will sell to any contractor who wants to use 
the system, will also organize their own 
erection crews and sell the General Panel 
house directly to the home buyer. 


reluctance 





No Celotex products are now used in 
the General Panel house, but Wachsmann 
is at work on a metal house which may in- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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FOR THE U. S. A. 


BERLIN'S FIRST POSTWAR HOUSE EXHIBIT was heia in the 
bomb-scarred royal Schloss of the Lustgarten. Amid black- 
ened paintings and plaster statues of the kings of Prussia, 
AMG officials displayed models of nearly-all-plastic houses 
aimed at the export market, designed by allied experts to 
meet foreign housing needs. Basic constituent was polyviny! 
chloride, factory-molded into wall, roof and floor sections, 
even into kitchen and bathroom fixtures. Steel frames with 
metal clips provided chief structural support. Panels were 
insulated with synthetic resin and full-sized house (700 sq. 
ft.) was estimated to require three tons of plastic powder. 
inventive designs attacked problems of plastic construction; 
American house (foreground above) used ribbed panels aimed 
to accommodate high expansion coefficient of material. Offi- 
cials hope to assign designs to Reich plants but still hesitate 
to revive war-nourishing plastics industry. 
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© Saturday Evening Post 
Now, for heaven’s sake don’t appear too 


anxious to buy, Ralph! 





© Saturday Evening Post 
We had to do the best we could with what- 


ever was available. 





Ser © Colliers 
Great news, Winnie! Today they let me 


have another board! 
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Psst, Jack! Want to buy a prefabricated house? 


corporate some Celotex materials. General 
Panel is also looking for plant locations in 
the East and in the South, while an am- 
bitious program for future expansion in- 
cludes production in Australia, Canada, 
Sweden and England. 

General Panel got its surplus war plant 
(fortunately nobody wanted to make auto- 
mobiles in it) for $800,000. Within its 
ample 240,000 sq. ft. of floor space, Wachs- 
mann has laid out an assembly geared to 
turn out panels that almost literally merit 
the slogan “untouched by human hands.” 





LOAN JUMP 
Bankers warn each other to go slow 
extending inflated credit. 


Prominent among the lugubrious voices 
now calling the turn of the real estate 
market, the American Bankers Association 
noted that the average home mortgage loan 
now being made by its members is up 35 
per cent over the average amount prudent 
bankers were lending in 1940. Even more 
significant is the fact that most of this 
jump occured within the first six months 
of 1946 (average 1945 loan was up only 
11 per cent over 1940). Savings and loan 
mortgages show a 58 per cent boost in 
dollar value as compared to the average 
1940 loan, following more closely the rise 
in construction costs (50 per cent is the 
estimated average for the nation as a 
whole). 

In West Coast states where housebuild- 
ing has speeded up most over the last five 
years, bank mortgage loans show the big- 
gest increases. Oregon leads with a 90 per 
cent boost in average dollar value. Cali- 
fornia shows 60 per cent, Washington 72 
per cent. Only exceptions to the general 
rise are Vermont and New Mexico, with a 
10 per cent drop, and Delaware. with a 
6 per cent drop. 

ABA says banks are now lending more 
mortgage funds than any other type of 
lender and are, therefore, “morally bound” 
to urge borrowers, “especially veterans,” to 
go slow on acquiring inflated debts in the 
present high price period. “Cost of con- 
struction in normal times represents an 
upper limit of stable value,” ABA told its 
members carefully, “but many families are 
now paying a premium above this limit 
for occupancy.” 


BOLSTER 
Building backers think a pratt-fall 
may be ahead. 


With mortgage loan values steadily rising, 
a general uneasiness about current ap- 
praisals became more and more apparent 
among housebuilding’s backers. This was 
reflected both in the Veterans Administra- 
tion move to tighten up on appraisals of 
government-guaranteed home loans and in 
the push for a way to bypass the VA pro- 





gram completely by offering the veteran a 
100 per cent loan with benefit of FHA 
insurance. 

VA has decided that its present method 
of accepting appraisals from anybody op 
an approved list simply does not work. Too 
many lending institutions, VA says, have 
found obliging appraisers more interested 
in getting loans through at any price than 
in protecting veterans. Every now and then 
VA has gone so far as to toss out a loan 
made at what it considered an excessive 
appraisal—even though the veteran bor. 
rower had already moved into his house. 
From now on, regional offices will designate 
one appraiser and one alternate for each 
loan application. 

As small bumps continued to jolt the 
VA home loan program, private lenders 
looked with mounting enthusiasm at the 
possibility of 100 per cent veterans’ home 
loans fully protected by FHA insurance. 
Big building backers, viewing mounting 
prices and uneasy appraisals, are not too 
happy about the partial guarantee VA 
offers (half of the amount loaned up to a 
maximum liability of $4,000). They would, 
however, be glad to lend a veteran every 
penny he needs to buy a house—if FHA 
would provide a bolster against any pos- 
sible pratt-fall ahead. 





EARNINGS UP 


Most producers better off this year. 


Most building materials producers had rea- 
son to beam cheerily as the year-end re- 
ports came in. Earnings were generally up 
over last year, while all prospects were that 
things would get even better. A partial 
listing: 


First 9 Mos. First 9 Mos. 


1945 1946 
Atlas Plywood $851,067* $917,769" 
Amer. Radiator 3,748,149 3,221,471 
Amer. Seating 252,857 —521,725 
Celotex 489,499* 2,436,330* 
Central Foundry 169,575 —10,635 
Certainteed 694,364 2,759,528 
Chapman Valve 536,449 286,422 
Dresser Industries 2,167,735* —1,049,973* 
Flintkote 1,608,464* 2,625,738" 


952,048 1,200,206 
Johns-Manville 3,897,481 3,251,694 
Kalamazoo Stove 422,729 —290,634 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 3,524,878 2,616,681 
Long Bell Lumber Co. 1,414,370 3,518,805 
Masonite 1,474,632+ 2,360,939 
Minn. Honeywell 2,404,991 2,912, 195t 
National Gypsum 809,588 2,842,042 
Owens-Illinois Glass 8,291,778¢ | 11,211,455f 


Holland Furnace 


Otis Elev. 2,076,281 3,481,654 
Pitts. Plate Glass 9,961,357 13,168,435 
Rubberoid Co. 523,822 1,774,024 
Sherwin Williams 5,065,213¢ 6,919,6007 
Tilo Roofing Co. 407,118 782,938 
Trane Co. 380,460 644,370 
U. S. Gypsum 3,549,416 8,719,659 
Walworth 735,723 986,769 
Yale & Towne 

Mfg. Co. 774,237 —624,450 


* Report for first nine months of last fiscal year. 
+ Report for last fiscal year. 
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THERE IS A DIFFERENCE 
IN PLASTER! 








This Quality Story tells you why you get 
Better Results with Gold Bond Plaster... 











1 GYPSUM MINE. One of 9 ROTARY DRYER. First step CALCINERS. Next, the rock 4 TUBE MILL. Thousands of 


National Gypsum deposits in the processing of gyp- is pulverized and “cooked” tiny steel balls in this re- 
which insure a constant “of sum is the removal of surface in huge kettles which drives volving cylinder grind the 
ply of selected gypsum rock. moisture from the rock. off the water of crystallization. gypsum into minute particles. 


HE days of “plasters-are-all-alike” are out. 

New processing operations made possible with 
modern machinery have resulted in the finest plaster 
ever made... Gold Bond. Specifying Gold Bond is 
your assurance that you will be getting this high 
quality plaster on your jobs at no premium price. 
See our section in Sweet’s for the full story on Gold 
Bond Plaster and over 150 other guaranteed Gold 


Bond Building Products sold by 10,000 build- 
ing material dealers. National Gypsum Company, 





BAGGING. After various 6 QUALITY CHECKUP. Uni- 

ingredients are added to form quality is so im- Buffalo 2, New York. 
regulate the set and working portant that a research lab is 
qualities of the plaster, it is maintained at each plant to 
ready for bagging. insure constant control. 





BUILD BETTER WITH 


); GOLD BOND 


PLASTER * LIME « METAL PRODUCTS * WALL PAINT * INSULATION * SOUND 
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Slips and Slaps . . . Kirsche’s Atomic Outery . . . Design for a Space Ship . . . More on the Imperial Hotel . . . Roger Allen 


String Quartet . . . Veterans’ Financing Attacked . . . Apologies to Gruen & Krummeck. 


NOVEMBER REVISITED 


Forum: 

Many thanks for the swell presentation of 
the Dickinson place (Forum, Nov. 46). It 
is a good piece of work. 

But I’m downright sulking at being 
called thirty-six on page 70 (or was it 
seventy on page 36?). Anyway, I’m thirty- 
one, and was the youngest student at the 
school of design. I expect to do a lot of 
things in the five years between me and 
thirty-six... 

James C. Rose, Landscape Architect 
New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 

Your article about modern architecture 
in South America I found very interesting 
although your second picture down the 
line in the Venezuela section is not a 





Venezuelan provincial plaza, but my home 
town of Quito, Ecuador. You are right in 
saying that it is urbane and polished. 

Juan ELizaLpe 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Forum: 


In your November issue you had a very 
good article on the heat pump. BUT! Does 
Mr. Boggs actually estimate his power costs 
to run at $1.66 per KWH on peak hours and 
$.83 on off-peak? My God, we in Toronto 
get it at $.035 per KWH and $.005 for com- 
mercial off-peak use .. . 

Bernarp D. Riescer 
Toronto, Ont. 


Forum: 


Electricity at $.83 or $1.66 per KWH 
would be plenty expensive. Can this be 
blamed on the OPA or a sliding decimal 
point? 

E. G. JoHNnson 
Wichita, Kan, 


— mobile decimal point slid two places. 
—Ep. 
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Forum: 

The November issue was a real triumph 
in interest and variety of content. Every- 
thing from houses and heat pumps to a sur- 
vey of South American architecture .. . 
You must have quite a variety of experts on 


your staff. : 
. Harvey NESTER 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Quite.—Eb. 


SCHIZOPHRENIC AMERICA 
Forum: 

A friend has shown me the letters from 
your readers protesting the attitude I ex- 
pressed concerning the cultural lag fostered 
by your magazine. I am somewhat dis- 
mayed that, of the many self-professed 
advocates of “modern architecture” in the 
United States, none have shown any sym- 
pathy with my stand against fireplaces in 
the atomic age. This I find most surprising. 
But why? 

During the last year, I have traveled 
much about your country. I have gone 
unannounced because I wished to visit your 
kitchen-yards as well as your parlors. 

I have found the major enthusiasm of 
your country to be mass-production and the 
sale of products, coupled with a belief 
that these will solve all problems. Every- 
where are salesmen and propagandists, 
technique-industrial managers and_ the 
great masses of the labor unions who tend 
the machines. This nature of your country, 
culminating in the atomic bomb, enabled 
you to win the last phase of the war. 


What place does a sentimental attach- 
ment for the fireplace occupy in all this? 
We dare suggest that it indicates a degree 
of schizophrenia in your culture. But then, 
I have found many other indicative schisms: 
art museums without Art; churches without 
Worshippers; worshippers without Faith; 
philosophers but no Philosophy; educators 
but no Education. . . 


All of this gives us, who had looked to you 
for leadership in the Atomic Age, much to 
fear. Your culture is the cupboard of an 
unloved maiden lady who, denying the 
nature of her life, seeks to create a roman- 
tic past with recently purchased mementos. 


But all that I have observed cannot be 
recorded here. I am presently engaged in 
the preparation for publication of a work 
whose manuscript is provisionally entitled: 
L’Homme et l’Atome ou Le _ paradox 
Mecanique. The first half of this work is a 
historical-speculative survey; the second 
half, a philosophical-descriptive proposal. 


When this work is completed and pub. 
lished, I am sure that its contents will 
elucidate my observations and conclusions 
sufficiently for all who are capable of recog. 
nizing and who dare to think about the 
problem of our age. 


: Dr. RENFREUX Kirscue 
en transit 


We occasionally brood on the atomic age as 
we tuck the Cape Cod lighter into our non. 
atomic fireplace.—Eb. 


ALLEN PULLS A CURTAIN 


Forum: 


I was sitting there minding my own busi- 
ness when this fellow veteran of what is 
loosely called World War I, although the 
way the veterans of World War II go on, 
you would think it was just a scuffle in the 
corridor, came up and wore 3.5 volts by 
actual count off my earphone battery telling 
me that he had invented a new ceremonial 
for use at American Legion post meetings. 
He wishes to make them more Inspiring, 
with a capital. A little capital never hurt 
anybody, I always say. Suddenly it came 
to me like a lukewarm flash; why not have 
an Inspiring ceremonial for Chapter meet- 
ings? With me, to think is to act, after 
time out for the teams to change goals, In 
practically no time at all, or roughly a 
fortnight (three weeks) I had invented 


PROPOSED CEREMONIAL OF AN 
INSPIRING AND DIGNIFIED NA- 
TURE FOR CHAPTER MEET. 
INGS WITH OR WITHOUT 
REFRESHMENTS 

FANFARE 

MUSIC (The Bach House—a small hotel 
near the depot—String Quartet plays 
Op. 6, Movement 3, medium diet, am- 
bulant after 3 days) 


MUSIC DOWN: THE NARRATOR 
SPEAKS... 

Roll back the curtain of History! Roll it 
back, I say! Out of the ooze comes Man, 
head erect, ever the Seeker. What does he 
seek? Food? NO. Warmth? NO. Coldtk’ 
NO. Women? No, but you're getting 
warm. He seeks... 


FANFARE: STRING QUARTET PLAYS 
“STONE COLD DEAD IN THE 
MARKET” 

MUSIC DOWN: He seeks SHELTER! 
Not Shelter only, but Beauty! Who will 
give it to him? The Doctor? NO. The 
Lawyer? NO. The embalmer? NO. Who 
but the ARCHITECT! And now our spot 
sor has a vital message for all keen, alert 
American business men: 
(Continued on page 26) 
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; Climatrol gives your clients “climate control 
° 
for the indoor comfort they demand today! 
Mueller Climatrol provides True Indoor air for “climate control” — you enable your clients 
Comfort b ditioni d handli to enjoy today’s high standards of Indoor Comfort. 
renee , a Sen And you provide a system designed to be adapted easily 
tel air in the home... to future air-conditioning developments. 
ys C , , , . : The Climatrol line is complete, enabling you to select 
m- omfort is a basic quality all your clients expect in ; : : : : 
‘ : : aat the right equipment for each job. Each Climatrol unit 
their homes. Climatrol is your assurance of providing is specially designed for efficient operation with a spe- 
home owners with True Indoor Comfort — and win- cific fuel — gas, oil, or coal; each is smart and modern 
ning their lasting good will for a job well done. in appearance — and engineered for the utmost 
i. Indoor Comfort depends on the condition of the air comfort, convenience, and economy. 
7 in the home. When you select a Mueller Climatrol Recommend and specify Mueller Climatrol—a name 
. system — basically designed to condition and handle _ backed by 90 years of specialization in home comfort. 
- Write for Bulletins, 
MEMBED 
vs bigs L. J. Mueller Furnace Co., 2001 W. Oklahoma Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
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ago... 


Here is an illustration of an interesting combi- 


nation of SEAPORCEL porcelain 


enamel in 


various colors: Gray enamel facia relieved with 
stenciled spandrels depicting the S.S. QUEEN 


MARY in four colors. 


From 1935 to 1947 this architectural porcelain 
front has proved color fast and durable regard- 


less of weather conditions. 


It Makes Sense 


When you specify SEAPORCEL* you are 
assured of the finest materials, skilled crafts- 
manship and the services of a production and 
engineering organization of recognized ability. 


WRITE TODAY for our catalogue 


‘+ There are a few areas in 
“which Seaporcel Porce- 

_. lain Metals, Inc., is not 

+ represented. Inquiries 

_° from interested agents 
- are invited. 


work, 
*Seaporcel (Reg. U 
base at 1550 degrees 


describing details of customary de- 
sign and examples of completed 


S. Pat. Off.) is a 


ceramic coating fused into its metal 


F. 


SEAPORCEL PORCELAIN METALS, INC. 


Formerly Porcelain Metals, Inc. 
28-24 Borden Avenue, Long Island City 


A orcel 


fname 


1, N. Y. 
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MEN, does your fountain pen measure 
up? Are you familiar with the Allen 
Writemaster? It will write under water, 
under gravy, under an umbrella. Due to 
some technical difficulties beyond our 
control it will not write on paper, but 
only a cad would ask it to. 


NARRATOR: Roll back the curtain of 
History! Pardon me, we had that once. 
What have architects talked about through 
the years? Besides Women, that is? 
Listen . . . It is London in the 17th Century. 
The Architect speaks: 

Moved by Sir Christopher Wren, that ye 
profession deplore ye Sadde State of ye pro- 
fession and Viewe with Alarme ye Conflicte 
between Ye Organic and ye Classick . 
NARRATOR: But today Architecture has 
marched on. What do architects discuss 
today? The meeting will come to order. 
SECRETARY: . . . showing a slight deficit 
of $65.98 due to climatic conditions and 
indifferent jerks not paying their dues. 
PRESIDENT: And now I am happy to 
introduce Morbid V. Mergenthaler, member 
of the faculty of East Dakota Merchants 
and Drovers Institute of Architecture, who 
will speak to you on the subject, “The 
Challenge of Today: The Architect and the 
World We Live In.” Prof. Merganthaler. 
PROF. MERGANTHALER: To what can 
the sad state of the profession be at- 
tributed? The conflict between eclecticism 
and the organic and functional . . . 
MUSIC UP: QUARTET PLAYS “HE’S 
STILL LYING RIGHT THERE IN THE 
MARKET AND HE AIN’T MOVED YET.” 
(Use of the phrase “The sad state of the 
profession” in this ceremonial is with the 
permission of the copyright owner, Mr. 
Clement Fairweather of the New Jersey 
Chapter. Gowns by Adrian, Technicolor 
supervision by Natalie Kalmus.) 

Rocer ALLEN 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Forum: 

Does Roger Allen work hard at being 
funny! What an architectural Claghorn! 
Can’t he serve up the horsemeat of his 
reactionary opinions without “humorous 
sauce?” 


Detroit, Mich. 


ALAN MATHER 


TRIP TO THE MOON 


Forum: 


I send herewith a photograph of a model 
of the Space Ship now being shown in the 
“Future Section” of the “Britain Can Make 
It” Exhibition. 

Here are a few of Mr. Warnett Kennedy’s 
notes on the design: 

“The design is neither complete fantasy 
nor is it immediately practicable. It is, 

(Continued on page 30) 














§ because of the following 
advantages: (1) SAFE (flameless, fumeless); 
(2) CLEAN (smokeless, sootless) ; (3) ADAPT- 
ABLE (permits short hot water lines; re- 
quires no flue or vent); (4) TROUBLE-FREE 
(as electric light) ; (5) ECONOMICAL (plenty 
of hot water all the time at low cost). 
That’s why you should plan to install a 
modern Electric Water Heater in every 
house you build! 


*1944 NEMA survey revealed 3 times as 
many women preferring Electric Water 
Heaters as owned them at that time. 


Electric Water Heater Section 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ADMIRAL * Bar * CLARK «+ ELECTROMASTER * 


FOWLER « FRIGIDAIRE « GENERAL ELECTRIC « HOTPOINT « 


HOTSTREAM + KELVINATOR «© MONARCH + NORGE * 


PEMCO + REX + RHEEM + SEIDELHUBER + SELECTRIC + 


SMITHWAY THERMO-GRAY THERMO-WATT * 


UNIVERSAL + WESTINGHOUSE 


A HOUSE WIRED FOR 
AN ELECTRIC RANGE IS. 


ALREADY WIRED FOR AN 





WATER HEATER! 
Nn 
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The Sloan Automatic Flushing System is designed prin- 
cipally for the automatic operation of Sloan urinal Flush 


{ h . i Valves—and is adaptable to o/d as well as nev, installa- 


tions. 
re | Vi With Automatic Flushing in public or semi-public 
‘ 0 ' Vi toilet rooms, neglect to flush urinals is entirely eliminated 
S —more hygienic conditions assured—and better house- 
{ keeping of the toilet room encouraged on the part of 


s 
if r building tenants, company employees, customers and 
the public. 


In special installations such as sanitariums, hospitals, 
institutions and prisons, the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual to operate the flush valve is entirely eliminated 
with Automatic Flushing. 

For further information, or information on your spe- 
cific installation, write to the Sloan Valve Company, or 
address the Sloan representative in your territory. 


Sloan Valve Company chicago 24, illinois 
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EO TEMES 


| THE SMARTEST IN BATHROOM 
ACCESSORIES 


TOILET PAPER 
HOLDER No. 370 
Chrome Roller } 





, TUMBLER AND 
TOOTHBRUSH 
HOLDER No. 330 





SOAP HOLDER 
No. 322 —With Un- 
breckable Crystal Tray 

. 





ROBE HOOK 
No. 381-212" Long 


SQUARE TOWEL 
BAR No. 394—%” 
Squore Bar. Lengths: 
18”, 24”, 30”, 36” 

















CONCEALED 
LAVATORY UNIT 

U.S. Patent No. 

| 2,039,065 | 


No. 338— OPEN 
Soop Dish, Tumbler ond 
Toothbrush Holder 
exposed for use. 





No. 338—TURNING 
Turned at the touch 
of a finger. 


No. 338-CLOSED 
Toothbrushes, Soap 
and Tumbler hidden 
from sight. 





ARISTOCROME accessories are made of 


eo} ife Ml olaehsMmalla <-1mellohictoMelile Mm ii-lamul-ohdibg 
chromium plated to add distinction to the 


finest bathroom.- 





HALL-MACK COMPANY 


(FORMERLY HALLENSCHEID & McDONALD) 


1344 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD., LOS ANGELES 7, CALIF 
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however, a “design fantasy” based on legiti- 
mate scientific assumptions. The missing 
link in the chain of reasoning is, of course, 
that atomic energy has not yet been har- 
nessed and controlled in a form which 
could be used for space flight. 

“My problem, as a designer, was to obtain 
an esthetically satisfying solution of a 
technical problem. Without this balancing 
factor, the Space Ship would be a Heath 
Robinson gadget. 

“The spherical shape was the result of the 
following considerations: 

(a) To find a shape designed to travel 
at low speed in air and at high speed in 
airless space. (The journey to the moon is 
240,000 miles, only 200 of which is through 
Streamlining, 


the earth’s atmosphere. 


therefore, becomes meaningless. ) 





England’s Space Ship 


(b) From the viewpoint of structural 
engineering, the sphere gives the greatest 
strength-weight 
shock. 

(c) By analogy, all bodies traveling in 


ratio and resistance to 


airless space are splierical. 

(d) The Ship must turn on its cross-axis 
when changing from the earth’s gravita- 
tional pull to that of the moon, and must 
revolve slowly on its main axis during this 
transfer period to create artificial gravity. 

(e) The sphere is one of the basic sculp- 
tural elements and one which I find pecu- 
liarly satisfying; e.g., the perisphere and 
trylon were chosen as the theme for the 
New York World’s Fair because of their 
sculptural fascination. 

(f) The transparent outer shell can be 
likened to the invisible ceiling (Appleton 
layer, etc.) surrounding our planet and pro- 
tecting it from cosmic radiations. Pre- 
sumably. a ship traveling in space would 
be subjected to similar influences—at pres- 
ent largely unknown. 

(g) The inner core shows a geodetic 
braced shell construction, A_ structural 
engineer would arrive at a somewhat similar 


(Continued on page 34) 








71 Years of 
Comfort in the 
Adirondacks 


~S . 




















= car an > 
THE QUEENSBURY HOTEL, GLENS FALLS,N.Y. 
Heating Modernization Program and installation of 
Webster Moderator System by Erwin C. Martin, 
Glens Falls heating contractor. 


High in the Adirondacks, the 
Queensbury Hotel in historic Glens 
Falls, New York, cut fuel consump- 
tion $355 in one month, at the same 
time providing enhanced comfort 
for the hotel’s guests. 


Glens Falls, selected as “Hometown 
U.S. A.” by Look Magazine in 1944, 
knows the Queensbury Hotel as a 
center of community life, where 





service clubs meet weekly and out- 
of-town celebrities frequently stay. 


| The Queensbury Hotel was built in 

| 1925 and equipped with a Webster 
Vacuum System, including Webster 

| Traps and Valves and a Nash Vac- 

| uum Pump, designed to provide all 

| the heat necessary to meet severe 
Adirondack winters. 


| In 1944, the hotel owners decided 
| upon a heating modernization pro- 
gram. This program included cov- 
ering exposed risers to increase mild 
weather comfort and permit effec- 
tive control; 2-zone Webster Mod- 
erator System with automatic 
“control-by-the-weather”; reduc- 
tion in heating supply to unoccu- 
pied rooms; improvements to pro- 
mote steam economy in hot water 
and kitchen services. 


We will welcome the opportunity 
to work with you in solving your 
heating problems. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Representatives in principal U.S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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HEATING SYSTEMS 
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ONE OF A SERIES FEATURING DISPLAYS AT THE G-E LIGHTING 


The Whole Ceiling ts 





Strikingly modern, highly effi- 
cient, extremely practical— 
this ceiling of cool fluorescent 
light, extends from wall to 
wall. It is among the many 
interesting and novel applica- 
tions of effective lighting ex- 
hibited at the General Electric 
Lighting Institute. 


Shown, too, is an amazing 
array of new uses for G-E Lamps 
—providing techniques the 
architect has dreamed of—and 
today can employ. 


40-watt G-E Fluorescent low 
brightness lamps, 4500° whites, 
a provide up to 160 footcandles 
“ of diffused, shadow-free light on 
the desk top. They are above 
the deep, wall-to-wall oak 
louvers. Here is the latest in 
comfortable, easy-to-work-with 
office illumination. 










G-E Lamps 
belong in your 
specifications be- 
cause G-E Lamps 
benefit from constant 
~ Research to make them 

















GENERAL & ELECTRIC 

























AN INVITATION 


You are cordially invited to visit 
the General Electric Lighting 
Institute in Cleveland. Recently 
reopened after complete re- 
modeling, the Institute displays 
examples of postwar lighting for 
offices, schools, stores and homes. 
General Electric, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


INSTITUTE 
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GRAND RAPIDS . 
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SASH BALANCE 


lO Sizes Meet 
95% of all 
Home Requirements 


WV" 





HARDWARE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 


GRAND RAPIDS 


GRAND RAPIDS 
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construction from consideration of pure 
function, although I confess I was fascinated 
by the geometrical rhythms.” 
Warnetr Kennepy & AssociATES 
Industrial Designers 
London, England 


DEFENSE OF THE IMPERIAL HOTEL 


Forum: 

Re the controversy in the November °46 
Forum—whether buildings did or did not 
tumble in the Japanese earthquake of 1923: 
A friend of mine was sitting in the grill of 
the Imperial Hotel when the first tremors 
of the ’cuake were felt. “We were deciding 
between chicken a la king and roast pork,” 
he writes, “when we felt a slight tremor of 
the earth. The beautiful mosaic flooring 
cracked in several places beneath us. 
Chandeliers swung violently.” Once out- 
side, there was “the loud crashing of 
glass windows for blocks around—many 
people were hurled on their faces and 
pinned under flying blocks of stone. Tall 
stone buildings swayed out of alignment, 
one near us toppling into the street.” 

For safety, he fled to the public park on 
the Emperor’s grounds. There, “stone 
blocks 7 ft. in length and 3 ft. square, form- 
ing a fence around the park, had been 
tossed about like toothpicks and were now 
in jumbled heaps along the roadway. From 
across the park, we saw the great Imperial 
Hotel shake like a leaf in the wind, and 
every moment we expected it to go.” 

It is true that fire swept the city, starting 
in buildings that had crumpled from the 
shock. While walls stood, floors crashed 
within the buildings, and my friend escaped 
death by pure chance. He was to have met 
a friend in the Standard Oil building on the 
Bund, but finding him away, had gone 
to the hotel a short time before the ’quake. 
The Standard Oil building collapsed, kill- 
ing many occupants. 

This full account by my friend will be 
found in the Sept. 26, 1923 issue of the 
Pasadena Star-News,. signed by Lehmann 
Hisey. 

Tokyo’s city authorities may have more 
complete statistics on the over-all picture 
with which I’m not familiar. It is apparent, 
however, that conventional buildings did 
collapse, destroying many lives, while so 
far as I know not a floor collapsed nor a 
life was lost in the Imperial Hotel. 


North Rose, N. Y. L. J. SALTER 


G. 1. MONEY 


Forum: 
. . as everyone knows, one of the leading 
projects of this country today is the attempt 
(Continued on page 38) 

















Specifying Anchor Chain 
Link Fence is the answer! It can’t be 
beaten for rugged construction and 
exclusive design that means extra 
years of maximum protection. And 
there are four big reasons for this 
performance: 


1. Deep-Driven Anchors hold the fence 
permanently erect and in line, in any 
soil or weather, yet permit easy relo- 
cation where necessary. 2. Square 
Frame Gates remain free from warp 
ing and sagging. 3. U-Bar Line Posts 
are rust-free, rigid and self-draining. 
4. Square Terminal Posts improve 
strength, durability and appearance. 


Get This Book for 
A. |. A. File 14-K 


“Anchor Protective Fences’’ is both 
a catalog and a specification manual. 
Shows many types and uses of An- 
chor Chain Link Fence . . . pictures 
installations for many prominent 
companies and institutions . . . conm- 
tains structural diagrams and speci- 
fication tables. Just ask for Book No. 
110. You'll find it both useful and 
informative. We'll be glad to send 
you a free copy. Address: ANCHOR 
POST FENCE DIVISION, Anchor 
Post Products, Inc., 6635 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 
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Will be Plbr with these 


), Truscon Steel Building Products 








Every Truscon steel building product is engineered to meet the exact 
demands of all kinds of office buildings. They provide beauty, long 











. 
c life, fire resistance and low upkeep. | 
: Listed on these pages are some of the Truscon steel products for build- 
d ings. Note how well they fit into your plans and how they can be 
. used to create beauty and durability. All of these items are factory 
made. They reach your job complete, accurate, ready to slip into 
C 
y place fast, without fuss or delay. 
: At the moment, not all of these products are immediately available. 
. But we are bending every effort to make them so. In the meantime, 
‘ plan to make Truscon your major source of supply. That way you 
A can be sure of time-proven steel building products and practical engi- 
2 heering assistance. : 
h 
} | 
; ) 
$ : 
t 
‘i 
- 
). 
d 
, Manufacturers of a Complete Line 
2 of Steel Windows and Mechanical 
: Operators... Steel Joists...Metal Lath 


...Steeldeck Roofs... Reinforcing 
Steel... Industrial and Hangar Steel 
Doors... Bank Vault Reinforcing 
..-Radio Towers ... Bridge Floors. 
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who specify 


VENTILATING 
PANS sesa.ce: ox 


ern refinements in home planning 
that clients appreciate long after 
the blueprints are filed away. 
For smart designs that harmonize 
with any interior styling, for 
dependable, trouble-free opera- 
tion, they install 





VICTRON VENTILATING FANS 


6 

cooking odors from 
oemeems kitchens—steam from laun- 
~~ dries — bathrooms — stale 
smoke from recreation rooms. 










MODEL V-1106 


Ultimate in modern design 
and efficiency; moves 700 cf of 
free air per minute. 


Quickly and easily removed 
for cleaning; round sleeve con- 
forms to air stream eliminating 
all dirt-catching corners. 





For walls 5” to 8%"; 10” 
blade; quiet Victron motor, 
induction type—no radio in- 
terference; interior grille: 12” 
x 123%”; automatic fan and 
weather-tight outside shutter 
operation. 





Write for specifications on all models 
298 


or Reference: Sweet’s 1947 Architectural File 74 


VICTHON DESK AND PEDESTAL FANS ~ VICTRON AIR CIRCULATORS ~VICTRON EXHAUST 
PORTABLE 1PONERS -VICTRON fF H PF. MOTO 


ECTRIC 


INCORPORATED 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


MANUFACTURER OF 
FANS“ VICTRON VENTILATING FANS—WICTEON 


VICTOR 


PRODUCTS 
2950 Robertson Ave. 
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to get returned veterans into homes which 
they want and need. These boys don’t want 
just any old house. They want nice new 
homes—the little dream homes which they 
thought so much about while they were 
lying in wet foxholes on the front and long- 
ing for the day when they could get back 
into a home of their own. 

A great deal has been said and done, 
especially by Mr. Wilson Wyatt, to try to 
get houses into production. This is all well 
and good. However, looking at this matter 
from the angle of the retail merchandiser, I 
can safely say that the boys themselves 
aren’t getting any sort of a break in the 
financing end. And here’s the reason why 
only about one out of every fifty is getting 
the home he wants—and why forty-nine 
are still living with his or her folks in 
crowded homes with no privacy. 

First, the veteran must buy land on 
which to build. This most of them can do— 
and in many cases the land is deeded to 
them by relatives. Next, they must decide 
what type and size of house they want and 
build a basement or foundation to accom- 
modate it. This, too, most of them can 
afford and can do. The big hitch is 
where to find the money to buy the shell of 
the house which goes on that land and 
basement! There’s hardly a bank that will 
lend money on a house which it “can’t 
see yet,” with the result that the vets are 
running around borrowing money from 
parents, relatives or friends to buy a pre- 
fabricated house, have it delivered, erected 
and roofed in order that a bank will even 
consider making a loan. The upshot is that 
only one fellow out of fifty can get the house 
up. The other forty-nine are still wanting 
their houses as much as ever and are bitter 
against the banks and the world at large 
for not trusting them with their sincerely 
worked-up plans. 

I have written Mr. Wyatt about this prob- 
and have advised him that some 
finance plan should be worked out wherein 
—if a veteran owns his land and builds his 
basement (surely evidence of his sincerity 
in going ahead with his building plans)— 
some financing agency would lend him 
money, even on short-term loans, until his 
regular G.I. loan is granted. 

1 have sold many houses to veterans. The 
boys are living in them, and they did a 
swell job of erecting and equipping them. 
In each case, they. borrowed the money from 
friends or relatives—then got their G.I. 
loans and repaid their original lenders. 
Instead of selling 100 homes, I could have— 
and can—sell 5,000 if some short-term fi- 
nancing were available. If this were the case: 
Wyatt's would be 


reached. 


lem, 


production goals 


(Continued on page 42) 














DEADLY FOE 
of INSULATION 


YAPOD 
“STORM CLOUDS’ 


d %. 
\ ee 


Prevent lowell . 
Condensation 


with 


BIRD NEPONSET siacx 
VAPOR BARRIER 


Insulation without a separate vapor 
barrier is easy prey for damaging in- 
door “storm clouds.” Working their 
way to the outer, cold air, they con- 
dense within walls, making insula- 
tion soggy, inefficient, causing paint 
peeling, hastening structure rot. A 
sure way to lick the “in-wall’’ con- 
densation evil is with a separate vapor 
barrier applied on the warm side of 
insulation. Standard with architects 
and builders everywhere is Bird 
Neponset Black Vapor Barrier. It 
safely repels vapor, eae insulation 





at peak efficiency, gives low-cost, life- 
time protection — only about $20 for 
a $10,000 building. Consult Sweet's 
Architectural catalog 9b-2, or write 
Bird & Son, inc., 138 Wash. St., East: 
Walpole, Mass. for sample. 















Specifications: roll width: 
36”; sq. feet: 500; ap- 


proximate wt.: 500 Ibs. 
Asphalt Saturated. Coated 


both sides with glossy 
asphalt surface. leets 
Federal Specifications. 


UU-P-536 Grade B. 


\ BIRD 
NrPonccT 
PROoOUCTS 
ey 
e 
° NEW YORK 
Bi R D & SON, inc. SHREVEPORT. 


EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 












SHEATHING stuo 
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BUILD WITH 

















ctical and economical 
gid, fire-safe framing of 
wide flexibility in working 


brk with Stran-Steel. Pre-cut to 
2 framing members are assembled 
g screws. Other building materials 
bd to the frame by means of the nailing 
ented feature of all Stran-Steel studs and 
h grips nails as in a vise, holds them 
tly and securely. The frame goes up quickly, 
the use of special tools or equipment. 


OSPECTIVE BUYERS are quick to appreciate the 
Edvantages of Stran-Steel. It gives homes, apartments, 
stores and industrial buildings a greater investment 
value, since sag-, rot- and termite-proof framing means 
lower maintenance costs. 


For full details, see Sweet's File, Architectural, Sweet's 
File for Builders, or the January issue of Building 
Supply News. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
Stran-Steel Division - Penobscot Building - Detroit 26, Michigan 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


4| 














In My KITCHEN...?— 





Good friends ... good food ... a new ROPER Gas 
Range. Housewives the nation over have discov- 
ered this ideal formula for an exciting evening at 
home. They know cooking to be easy and certain of 
splendid results with a modern ROPER on the job. 


Your clients will be enthusiastically in step with 
your recommendation when you specify ROPER in 
your plans. For ROPER Gas Ranges are designed 
to fit perfectly with other appliances and cabinets 
in the modern kitchen. Ask your local ROPER 
dealer about these modern beauties. 





THE GAS RANGE WITH 


Good of Cooking Mefprmance 


-""STAGGERED" COOKING cra 

;: "SIMMER-SPEED" BURNERS 

: "INSTA-FLAME" TOP LIGHTER 

p LARGE "3-in-1"" OVEN 

: "GLO" BROILER 

= “SCIENTIFIC COOKING CHARTS 
>"SEAL-TIGHT" DOORS 
:"INSTA-MATIC" CLOCK CONTROL 


COOOCDEDS 


Wh 

En 

Con, SHE pesires. HE® 
WHILE SHE'S * 
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The boys would get the homes which they 
so badly need. 

Cities wouldn’t have to erect temporary 
structures which are going to prove a 
waste of money and an eyesore to the com- 
munity in a few years. 

If Forum could pioneer an aggressive 
campaign for short-term financing, it would 
erect a monument of gratitude. 

Rosert F. McCann 
Allentown, Pa. 


PITCHING ROOFS 


Forum: 

Congratulations on your penetrating 
statement over the lower right-hand photo- 
graph on p. 123 of the October issue. 
(“Where roofs are flat they have no pitch 
at all. This greatly facilitates framing.” ) 

Although I had seen the house before, 
the topic dealt with did not immediately 
attract my attention. 

W. P. Hacestap 


Grants Pass, Ore. 


Thanks to Reader Hagestad for his penetrating 
comment. As he undoubtedly knows, the so- 
called “flat roof” is seldom either level or flat, 
but is given a slight pitch toward the gutter 
for drainage purposes. This involves two sets 
of framing members. The flat roof area of the 
house in question was framed at dead level, 
allowing one member to do double duty as 
ceiling joist and roof rafter. This saved pre- 
cious lumber and a deal of carpenter labor on 
the job.—Eb. 


CORRECTION AND AMPLIFICATION 


Forum: 

We just received the October issue of the 
Architectural Forum, which we think is one 
of the most interesting summaries of work 
which has been printed for quite some time. 
We have noticed with much pleasure the 
effective way in which you published the 
Grayson Store on Hollywood Boulevard. 


Reading the captions, however, we were a 
little disturbed by the large number of 
mistakes which crept into the article. To 
start with, credit is given to Gruen & 
Krummeck. Architects, though we always 
have made it a point te be called 
Designers, and no credit was given to 
the photographer, Harry Baskerville. 

Then it reads, “located on Kings Road, a 
boulevard of brightly lit shops.” Every- 
body who knows Los Angeles gets a terrific 
laugh out of this sentence. Kings Road is 
the address of our home and was, until a few 
weeks ago, the address of our main office 
which was on the second floor of our house. 
It is a nice, quiet little residential street, 
located on a hill slope, and the brightest 
light on the whole street is the one in front 
of our garage. The store is located on 


(Continued on page 46) 











Save Time 
and Money 


— Decorate over new 
plaster with LUMINALL 











My it! ny | 


Use directly 
on new 
plaster—no primer needed li 





There is no need to delay delivery of a fo 
building on account of a long drying al 
period between plastering and decorating. 
Interiors can be safely and beautifully 
decorated with LUMINALL paint while 
the plaster is still damp. 
LUMINALL provides a porous paint film 
which allows moisture from new plaster 
to escape without damage to plaster or 
paint. It is a highly light-reflective paint. 
The high decorative value of LUMINALL ; 
recommends it for the finest of interiors— ud 
yet its moderate cost permits its use for cer 
work or storage areas. It is easily applied 
with a wide brush—dries in 40 minutes— 
one coat covers. Available in white and 
many lovely colors. 


Hk foc ljoae 
Coy 


Send for “‘Painting 
for Light & Deco- 
ration’? which 








ives complete 
ata, information, 
and specifications 
on the use of Lu- 
minall in non-resi- 
dential structures. 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL 


& MFG. CO. 
3612 >». May St. 
Dept. M Chicago 9 


LUMINALL | 
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TWINDOW, Pittsburgh's new window with built-in insulation, is ideal for 
many applications such as hotel room windows, store windows, frozen food and 
refrigerated cases, office and factory windows, etc. Twindow made up of two 
panes of glass with an air space between them, cuts heat loss through windows 
nearly in half. When made with three or more panes of glass, Twindow’s 
insulating effectiveness is even greater. It minimizes downdrafts through win- 
dows. It adds to comfort all year ‘round. And it virtually prevents steaming 


or frosting of windows. 


THERE ARE 2 LINES of Pittco Metal 
for you to choose from in store front 
work. Pittco De Luxe, long a favorite 
with architects, is the aristocrat o 
store front metals. Pittco Premier, 
lighter in weight and more mod- 
erately priced, is noteworthy 
for its beauty, its modern styling, 
and its quick, easy installation. 


Pittco De Luxe 
Double Face 
Sash 


™ 


We believe you will find much to interest you in our illustrated booklet of ideas con- 
cerning the use of Pittsburgh Glass in building design. Send the coupon for your free copy. 


* Design it better with 


\Vittsburgh Glass 


, ‘pirrsBurGH” stonds for Duality Glass and Vata 


G 
PITTSBURGH 


eS me 


—_—— 





STORE FRONTS today exhibit a growing trend 
toward the “open vision” type of design. These 
fronts make more exacting demands on store front 
materials than ever before . . . in quality, clarity, 
appearance, insulation effectiveness, etc. Pitts- 
burgh Products such as Carrara Structural Glass, 
Polished Plate Glass, Pittsburgh Mirrors, Hercu- 
lite Tempered Plate Glass and Twindow, the new 
window with built-in insulation, will invariably 
meet these demands to your satisfaction . . . and 
your client's. Architects: Thalheimer & Weitz. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2022-7 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet 
entitled: “Ideas for the Use of Pittsburgh Glass 
in Building Design.” 


Name... 


Address 


GLASS COMPANY 
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use DECORATIVE 
MICARTA* 


Design new beauty and durability into interiors ... 
with colorful, versatile Decorative Micarta. 


This unique plastic material gives walls, counters and 
tables a clear, lustrous, permanent surface ...one that 
defies chipping, splitting or warping. 


The modern colors and patterns of Decorative Micarta 
are easy to keep clean and sanitary. A wipe with a 
damp cloth does the trick...and the gleaming finish 
can’t be dulled by spilled alcohol, food, grease or fruit 
juices. 


The cigarette-proof grade withstands burning cigar- 
ettes and cigars. 


Decorative Micarta is made in a variety of popular 
colors and patterns. It comes in sheet form... 
distributed exclusively by United States Plywood 
Corporation. 


Write for full information today. 


*T. M. Registered Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Hollywood Boulevard, which in fact is a 
boulevard of brightly lit shops. 

Then it says, “Interior lighting combines 

cove wall installations with direct ceiling 
spots which do not illuminate the store to 
a brilliance corresponding with the exte- 
rior. Thus, the effect is of walking through 
an intensely bright gallery into a darker 
store.” 
The interior lighting, in fact, combines 
cove wall installations, direct ceiling spots 
and, most important, indirect dome lights 
which are visible on the photograph you 
published. The light intensity of the 
interior is much higher than that of the 
exterior—in fact, so much higher that we 
recently had to reduce the light intensity by 
using lower wattage bulbs than originally 
intended. Thus, the effect is of walking 
through a brightly lit arcade into a still 
brighter and better illuminated interior. In 
order to be absolutely sure about it, I had 
light meter tests taken. The meter shows 
40 to 60 ft.-candles within the arcade; in 
the store interior, 60 to 75 ft.-candles. 

Later on, the article reads, “only infants’ 
wear and the wrapping desk are free 
standing.” Inasmuch as there is no infants’ 
wear in the store, we were looking for the 
reason for this error, and came to the con- 
clusion that because the free standing units 
were labeled on the drawings “small wear,” 
the writer must have thought that small 
wear would be for infants. Actually, one 
understands small wear to include all small 
items of women’s ready-to-wear, such as 
lingerie, hosiery, etc. 

The mistake about Kings Road is just 
funny, the one about the infants unimpor- 
tant, but the criticism of the lighting hurts 
us—and hurts us especially because it is so 
completely unfounded. We are very con- 
scious of lighting problems in our store 
design and you have even given us special 
credit for this in your general article on 
page 9. I really feel that something should 
be done to correct this erroneous criticism. 

We feel that a magazine of the type and 
calibre of the Architectural Forum should 
have the right to criticize the work 
which it publishes. However, this criticism, 
especially if it deals not with purely esthetic 
questions, should be founded on facts, and 
before a severe criticism is made it should 
be checked as to whether the assumptions 
of the writer are correct. This has obvi- 
ously not been found necessary in our case. 

Victor GRUEN 
Gruen & KrumMMECK, Designers 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Sincere apologies to much-maligned designers 
Gruen & Krummeck.—Eb. 


(Publisher’s Letter on page 50) 
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KINNEAR 
ROLLING DOORS 


Advantages of Kinnear Rolling 
Doors are quickly apparent; by 
rising vertically into a compoad 
coil above the lintel, they save 
floor, wall and ceiling space... 
open out of reach of damage by 
wind or vehicles... require no 
“clearance” area for operation... 
clear the entire doorway when 
opened. And Kinnear's famous 
interlocking-steel slat construction 
(proved by 50 years of satisfactory 
performance) assures extra protec- 
tion against fire, intrusion, acci- 
dental damage, and the elements. 
Any size, for old or new construt- 
tion. Write! 





THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factories: 
1640-60 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 






Offices and Agents 
in All Principal Cities 





KINNEAR 
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REALWOOS Uy Wf FF RICH, SHA JANDSOME! 





Ig the design and construction of really modern offices 
Formica “Realwood” offers a material that is strikingly 
beautiful, for it has the grain of genuine wood and a deep 
limpid plastic surface that is by far the most attractive that 
was ever put on wood. 

Because it is also a genuine plastic it is spot proof, absorbs 
no moisture, and resists wear and abrasion by its unusual 
hardness. On horizontal surfaces it is cigarette-proof. It is 

stable in color, consequently it never has 

to be refinished, and space does not have 
to be taken out of service for that purpose. 
Veneers of many attractively grained 


TRA BFF. woods are incorporated in “i =!wood” 
—" sheets. 





THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY, 4620 SPRING GROVE AVENUE, CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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Breezes start 
in the blueprint stage 





1. still on YOUF 
inexpensive 


i 
o assure d 
our client. An 





To obtain specifications and com- 
plete installation information about 


BAR-BROOK Breezebuilder Attic 


four different models—there’s a 


Fans, write today. Available in | 
Breezebuilder of correct size to fit | 


your plans. 





BAR-BROOK MFG. CO. 


(Formerly Shreveport Engineering Co.) 
1553 Texas Avenue 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA, U.S.A. 














Dear Reader: 


When we want to “see” how many sub- 
scribers the Forum now has, we shut 
our eyes and picture the Polo Grounds 


jammed to the flagpoles, with some dis- 





tinguished late-comers still trying to get 
in. As far as we can find out, these 
58,000 subscribers (all of whom have 
seats on the 50-yard line) make up the 
largest audience of any professional 
magazine on earth. And, of course, that 
doesn’t begin to count the total reader- 
ship of the Forum. The last time we 
checked that, it was 4.2 readers per 





copy, or considerably more than 200,000 
readers per month. And that’s more 
than twice the number of fans that 
packed the Rose Bowl a few days ago. 

So, anyway you look at it, a lot of 
people see the Forum regularly, and all 
of them are tied together by a common 
interest—Building. 

It has taken the Forum a long, long 
time and some very selective and expen- 
sive research to isolate these particular 





people, and to convert them from total 
strangers to total fans, which most of 
them are. But it was, and is, 
whatever it costs in trouble, time and 
money. And from where we sit—they, 
or, as we prefer, you—are the most im- 


worth 


portant people on earth. 


All of the above is by way of a pre- 


amble to announcing the first mean trick 
we've played on you in years... There 
comes a moment, in that otherwise pleas. 
ant association between an architect or 
a contractor and his client, when the 
bids are opened. These are days when 
it becomes necessary to say “the bids 
are a little higher than anticipated.” 
That's situation the 
Forum finds itself in at the moment. In 
fact, that’s how it was in °46, but we 
kept the news from you. But now, we've 
opened 1947 publishing bids. and it’s 
all too true—it’s going tu cust much 
more to publish the Forum this year 
than any previous year in its history. 


precisely the 


Consequently, we have to advise our 
clients, both 
that their share in publishing the Forum 
will be higher than in the past. We've 
already notified who 
showed small surprise. 


readers and advertisers, 


our advertisers 
Probably, you 
will not be surprised either. 

Obviously, we had the option of con- 
tinuing our program of improving the 
Forum or of beating a retreat. We could 
have cut down on paper quality, elimi- 
nated color, the staff and 
adopted a dozen other money-saving 
We do not choose to run —at 


reduced 


steps. 





least, not in that direction. So starting 
February Ist the Forum will sell to 
qualified Building professionals only at 
$5.50 a year (12 issues) in the U.S. and 


Canada. But wait until you see the 1947 


ForuM—more of everything, including 
color. The only reduction will be in 


projects. Recently, with so many build- 
ing restrictions, we were greatly limited 
in the completed buildings available for 
publication. Now, all that has been 
changed, and buildings will be popping 
up on every other corner. The Forum 
will continue to corner the most interest- 
ing corners. 

We promise you for 1947 the most 
exciting, helpful Forum 
ever published. And being the kind of 
people we are, we will repeat that prom- 


provocative, 


ise a year from now. 


H.M. 
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FOR SILENCE AND DEPENDABILITY 


New 194 Servel ofvers 


lena and Owners QUE note 


For years a big favorite because of its 
silent, dependable operation, the famous 
Servel Gas Refrigerator now gives tenants 
and owners a wealth of new convenience. 

The new 1947 Servel contains a big 
Frozen Food Locker that stores a bushel 
basketful of frozen foods. Moist cold and 
dry cold provide just-right temperatures 
for garden vegetables and meats. The new 
Servel flexible interior is adjustable to 
eleven positions for extra roominess. 
Shelves are Plastic Coated for the utmost 
in rust- and scratch-resistance. These great 
new features, plus Servel’s famous silence, 
will win the applause of tenants everywhere. 

What’s more, prewar installations have 


proved that the Gas Refrigerator is ideal 
for rental properties. Owners have found 
that Servel performs faithfully year after 
year. Operating costs remain low. Service 
upkeep is held to a minimum. These impor- 
tant advantages are the result of Servel’s 
amazingly simple, basically different 
method of operation. 

Specify the great 1947 Servel Gas Re- 
frigerator for the apartment buildings and 
homes you design, build, or manage. Plan 
now to provide outlets for Gas Refrigera- 
tion in your current designs and construc- 
tion work. Write today for the fuil story 
on the 1947 Servel. Address Servel, Inc., 
Evansville 20, Indiana. 





WHY SERVEL IS DIFFERENT... 
STAYS SILENT, LASTS LONGER 












There is not a single moving part 
in the freezing system of a Servel. 
That’s because this different re- 
frigerator operates on the con- 
tinuous-absorption principle of 
refrigeration. 

In a Servel Gas Refrigerator, 
the refrigerant is hermetically 
sealed in a set of vessels con- 
nected by tubes. A tiny gas flame 








is applied to the lowest vessel. As 
a result of the evaporation prop- 
erties of the refrigerant and the 
law of gravity, ice forms in an 
upper vessel. No machinery— 
motor, valves, pumps and com- 
pressors—is needed. Servel has 
no moving parts to get noisy or 
wear. Thus, the Gas Refrigerator 
stays silent, lasts longer. 


STAYS SILENT... LASTS LONGER 





>enu-el The GAS Ke trigerator 
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Jim—here's something that 


looks good! Have you seen 


this new Prestile ad?2 








teal 








“You bet | have—and so have my 
customers! More and more of them 
are asking for low cost Prestile walls. 
That baked-in beauty idea- clicks 
with them. Mmmm... wish we 
could get more Prestile. 


e Right now, demand for this quality tileboard exceeds supply. 
Prestile national advertising is designed to keep demand at 
a high level . . . for the day when ample supply is available. 


Paasuioe 


ei -e i La ane 


>! 7 LOK) 


“eg MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois 


— 
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Behind the scenes with FORUM eontribeters 





ALFRED FELLHEIMER and STEWARD Wag. 
NER, with their partner-on-housing, CARL 
A. VOLLMER, pioneered in the early days of 
PWA housing. The Farragut apartment 
plan (p. 63) carries further their original 
ideas on compact unit planning. 


JOHN YEON, who did the house in Portland, Oregon (p. 67), is a west 
coast designer, trained by apprenticeship and the night school system. 
Deep in regional planning at 21, he gave it up to return to the drafting 
board, but soon found the office-bound architect’s life too confining. Solu- 
tion: only as much work as he can handle from start to finish, with himself 
as designer, landscaper and construction supervisor. 


ERNEST BORN, co-designer with SERGE CHERMAYEFF of 
the San Francisco house (p. 72), became famous as a 
delineator before he had turned twenty. His middle years 
have been spent soft-pedaling rendering in favor of design- 
ing. Chermayeff, a Russian-born, British-trained architect, 
has had an Anglo-American practice for a number of years. 






LIVINGSTONE ELDER and JAMES I. RAYMOND, designers of 
the Clark house (p. 76), are partners in a city-country 
office which keeps Elder in New York, Raymond in Stamford, 
Connecticut. They call their designs “Contemporary Roman- 
tic,” feel that they are staging at least a small revolt against 
the “Lally Column” school of architecture. 


JANET HENRICH O'CONNELL, who hammered out the Lire-Forum exhibit, 
Houses, U. S. A. (p. 81), was until 1945 Supervisor of Circulating Exhibi- 
tions at the Museum of Modern Art. A depression graduate, she stepped 
from Vassar’s expensive halls into the New Deal’s Federal Art Project, 
learned her architectural ABC’s there, scouting the history of New York’s 
old and forgotten buildings. 


WILLIAM H. HARMAN SR. is president of the company which bears his 
name, a recently organized prefabrication outfit (p. 90). Before getting into 
housing, Harman spent a quarter of a century in the manufacture of loco- 
motives and heavy machinery. He has not entirely forsaken former pastures 
with his new prefab venture, still doubling as president and general 
manager of William Sellers & Co., makers of machine tools. 


C. HENNING VAGTBORG and KENNETH NW. LIND preside over 
Production Line Structures, prefabricators of the “California 
Cabin” (p. 94). Vagtborg, former commercial and residen- 
tial builder, now directs the company’s manufacturing and 
building operations. Lind previously taught and practised 
architecture, now manages the firm’s architectural and 
research activities. 
GORDON F. and HOWARD C. WICKES are twin brothers who 
got their engineering degrees from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1914, went into the construction business in 1920. 
Each is now president of separate but interlocking companies 
—Gordon in Iowa, Howard in New Jersey. They started pre- 
fabrication during the war, now apply the technique to 
peace-time homes (p. 98). 


EMANUEL E. NORQUIST, president of Kansas City’s Butler Manufacturing 
Company, is fond of remarking that his plant can turn out anything from 
straight pins to threshing machines. Since the company’s founding in 1902, 
it has done just that—but, until the war, stopped short of housing. Manv- 
facturing Bucky Fuller’s “grain bin” troop shelters paved the way however, 
and Norquist is now dedicated to prefabs (p. 96). 


W. D, RIDDLE, architect of the General Electric Lighting Institute (p. 101), 
has been one of that company’s experts since 1932. His particular work is 
relating lighting to such architectural applications as restaurants, theaters, 
service stations, etc. Outside the G-E compound, he has done residential 
and commercial remodeling, teamed up with Ernst Payer to produce some 
of Cleveland’s most interesting postwar projects. 
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; YY LIKE A GIANT COG WHEEL, the typica! building pian is basically circular. Since 


all five cogs are substantially the same and are located with equal convenience around 
the public core, no apartment carries a premium for position—a consideration which 
will become particularly important when the plan is adapted for private housing. On 














the ground floor an open portico and entrance hail, with ramps instead of steps, replaces 
one cog of the wheel (left). Simple framing pattern of the reinforced concrete structure 





(black rectangles) produces only 1.6 columns per room, compared with as many as 2.6 





in conventional plans. 














Copyright No, 36922—WNov. 13, 1945 
GROUND FLOOR 
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PENTAGONAL APARTMENT BUILDING, with moximum 


rental space around a compact vertical core, benefits tenants and landlords alike. 


ARCHITECTS: 
ALFRED FELLHEIMER 
STEWARD WAGNER 
CARL A. VOLLMER 





25 

o »! SITE PLANNING of Farragut Houses in Brooklyn is facilitated by the tall, slim 

vig, z 

hy character of the pentagons. Surrounded by the equivalent of a city block each, the 10 
. buildings are a minimum of 250 ft. apart. Small land coverage (11 per cent of the 19 


acre tract) and high density (300 persons per acre, compared with the 239 average of 
other New York City public housing projects) capitalize on the important fact that every 
room enjoys a direct view outwards. 
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Whenever a new building form provides better accommodations 
or lower costs than traditional forms, it is likely to establish a 
new design trend. Boasting both better accommodations and 
lower costs, the pentagonal invention on the opposite page has 
already started a mild revolution in the design of public housing 
for New York City. Its many good points are being used by the 
local housing authority as criteria for future projects. Because 
it makes a lot of sense and should save a lot of money, the 
pentagon promises to influence large-scale housing design 
throughout the country—wherever high land values dictate com- 
pact planning. It encircles a pair of elevators and a pair of 
stairs with ten apartments containing 40 to 45 rooms. While 
the plan illustrated is tailored down to public housing’s minimum 
requirements, with increased room sizes and more deluxe 
appointments the scheme is equally adaptable to private housing. 
In fact, FHA has given its official blessing to the unique pro- 
posal, hopes it will stimulate lagging private apartment con- 
struction. 

Although Architects Fellheimer, Wagner and Vollmer have 
copyrighted their conception of the ideal apartment, they take 
justifiable pride in watching it influence the design of others. 
[t was developed during slack wartime years as a research 
project to give low income families better living facilities, to give 
public housers more economical projects and, of course, to give 
themselves an entry into the housing field. Since there was no 
specific project in mind and no deadline to meet, the design 
benefited from more study than normally goes into most apart- 
ment buildings. Small wonder, therefore, that when the scheme 
was submitted to the local housing authority last spring, it was 
promptly put to use. Ten pentagonal buildings will soon replace 
17 blocks of slum dwellings in a Brooklyn project to be known 
as Farragut Houses. 


For the tenants of this 1,400-unit project, the pentagonal plan 
will offer a host of amenities not enjoyed by other publicly 
housed New Yorkers: 

> Being high (14 stories) and compact (8,576 sq. ft. per floor), 
the ten buildings will cover only 11 per cent of the 19-acre site, 
compared with the 23 per cent average of other New York City 
projects. Being widely spaced, the buildings will make room 
for large park and play areas and will stand clear of each others’ 
shadows most of the day. 


> Building entrances are prominently located, easy to find—not 
tucked away in a corner where those entering the building must 
pass an apartment window. Entrance foyers lead directly to 
elevators, and the usual steps are replaced by easy ramps—a 
boon to perambulator-pushing mothers. 


> Circular public halls simplify the visitor’s search for an apart- 
ment—he will not waste many steps looking for the number, nor 
can he become “lost.” Around the hall, apartment entrances are 
uniformly spaced—not bunched in tight groups—and the dis- 
tance between elevators and apartments is short and substan- 
tially the same. Incinerators are centrally located and removed 
from all apartment entrances. 


> Internal apartment arrangement permits entry to any room 
without passing through any other room. Thus, privacy of the 
living room (a guest bedroom) is assured. Borrowing light from 
kitchen and living room, dining space may double as childrens’ 
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work and play space, further insuring for privacy of the other 
rooms. 

» Closets are numerous and well located. Bedroom closets are 
in the bedrooms—not in the hall—and each living room has an 
extra storage closet (not required by housing regulations) with 
door. Along with the coat closet adjacent to the front door, 
the living room closet serves as a noise buffer between the 
apartment and public hall. 

> Like the shape of the building, layout of the apartments pro- 
vides many advantages. Thanks to the building’s obtuse angles, 
adjoining apartments look away from each other, and all their 
rooms enjoy unobstructed views. Moreover, with three exposures 
each, all apartments receive direct sunlight at some period of 
each day. Principal bedrooms are located on corners and thus 
benefit from cross ventilating. Finally, bedrooms are remote 
from living room and kitchen noises. 


For the landlord, the pentagonal apartment building offers 
another series of benefits—all of which may be measured in 
dollars and cents: 

> Construction economies will result from the fact that the 
number of stories, apartments and rooms per building have 
heen pushed to the legal and practical maxima for buildings 
served by one incinerator, two elevators and two stairs. Obvi- 
ously, foundation and roof construction are pared to the mini- 
mum; so are the costs of elevators and other public facilities. 
This concentration of 560 rooms within a diameter of only 140 
ft. makes it possible to place the building within the narrow 
limits of existing slum blocks and thus obviates the expense of 
relocating or bridging over existing utility lines. 

> All public facilities are located at the center of the building in 
a core which also carries electric mains. Branch wiring is facili- 
tated by short and equal runs to uniformly located outlets in 
each apartment. 

> Economies of repetitive construction operations will result 
from the fact that each wing of all buildings, up to and including 
the bathroom, is identically framed and constructed. Only the 
structure of the bedroom addition is varied to meet the require- 
ments for apartments of different sizes. (Partitions within the 


standardized living-dining “wheel” are varied slightly to give 
larger living and dining spaces to apartments with an increased 
number of bedrooms—in accordance with local housing regula- 
tions. ) 

> Nature of the plan and use of exterior walls exclusively for the 
enclosure of habitable rooms (all closets are enclosed by interior 
partitions) help reduce the building’s perimeter per room to 
a low figure—13 ft. Although public hall space is greater than 
it appears at first glance, it too is low, amounting to only 9.4 
sq. ft. per room. 

> Reinforced concrete construction will eliminate all ceiling 
beams, cut down story heights and cubage. Use of oversize brick 
as the exterior finish will also shave costs. 

All of these features of the pentagonal plan should minimize 
the construction cost of Farragut Houses, perhaps push it below 
the present estimated cost of building an “average” public hous- 
ing project in New York City—$1,800 per construction room or 
$7,200 per average dwelling unit. More important, most of them 
will also minimize the continuous maintenance and operating 
costs of the project, may help pull down the average for all New 
York City projects—now about $60 per room per year. 

Of course, the biggest unit economies, both initial and operat- 
ing, will result from the concentration of a maximum number of 
rooms in a single building around a utility core of minimum 
size. Assuming that the floor space, two elevators, two stairs 
and other facilities in this core cost $140,000 for a 14-story 
building, their cost per room would be $250. In a less concen- 
trated plan, such as the one illustrated in the third column of the 
chart below, where there would be only 434 rooms per 14-story 
building, this core cost would be $72 per room more than in 
the 14-story pentagon. And, this comparison does not reflect 
the fact that the pentagon’s core is smaller and more efficient. 

That this concentration of apartment facilities can be achieved 
in conjunction with increased tenant conveniences and comforts 
is the most significant aspect of the pentagonal plan. As yet 
only in the blueprint stage, the Fellheimer-Wagner-Vollmer in- 
vention features so many improvements over the average large 
scale housing plan that its impact on future apartment construc- 
tion has preceded the actual building of the first pentagonal 
apartment project. 











Figures show how pentagonal scheme compares in efficiency with four typical predecessor plans. 


Abraham Lincoln Houses 


Farragut Houses 


East River Houses Lillian Wald Houses Morrisania Houses 
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DWELLING UNITS per floor 8 10 8 9 10 
ROOMS per floor 29 39 32 38 41 
GROSS AREA per floor (Sq. Ft.) 5628 7966 6613 8142 8576 
RENTAL AREA per floor 5070 7054 5980 7509 7856 

RATIO 90 % 89 % 89 % 92% 92% 
PUBLIC HALL AREA per room 8.2 14.4 8.0 8.1 9.4 
STAIR AREA per room 6.1 5.3 8.2 4.9 3.9 
ELEVATOR, ETC. AREA per room 5.0 3.7 3.8 3.4 4.3 

TOTAL PUBLIC AREA per room 19.3 23.4 20.0 16.4 17.6 
PERIMETER per room iL. Ft.) 14.4 15.9 15.5 14.8 13.3 


Note: All room counts in this article and tabulation cover only*'construction rooms,"' exclude bathrooms and dining spaces. 
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_ Culminating a brilliant series, this house demonstrates the 


flexibility of a tested design-construction formula 


JOHN YEON, Designer 
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VERTICAL WALL SECTION 
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tl FIXED SASH 


BURT SMITH, Contractor 


HOUSE NEAR PORTLAND, ORE. 
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2°x6" Tonque & Groove 


Vertical from Ridge to Eoves 
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FIXED SCREEN 
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When the elaborate and unconventional Watzek house 
near Portland was completed by John Yeon in 1937, 
the general contractor, Burt Smith, was so impressed 
with the result that he asked Yeon to design for him a 
series of nine smaller wooden houses to be built for 
sale. The first was published by the Forum in April, 
1939. Shown here is the last and largest of the series— 
a house built originally for Mr. and Mrs. Victor Jorgen- 
sen in 1939, but now the home of Yeon himself, who 
purchased it to solve his personal housing problem upon 
his return from military service. 





An economical construction formula using standard 
balloon framing on concrete foundation slabs was 
adopted for the series. The houses were sheathed ex- 
ternally with waterproof plywood attached to studs two 
feet on centers, to fit stock plywood sizes. Battens cov- 
ered the joints between plywood sheets, dividing the 
exteriors into modular vertical panels. Instead of raft- 
ers and sheathing for the sloping shingle roofs, 2 x 6 in. 
tongue-and-groove boards extended from ridge to eave. 
providing added insulation and easier construction of 
the roof overhang. The usual expensive and complicated 
window frames were eliminated; instead, glass was 
solidly fixed between exposed studs, with ventilation 
provided through screened and louvered openings be- 
low or above windows and doors. In color, too, the 
series broke away from the prevalent white or weath- 
ered wood into many strong but subtle tones, chosen 
for appropriateness to each site. 

Financial results though not startling, have been ade- 
quate. The contractor found that the public at first ex- 
pected the houses to be cheaper than they were, mis- 
taking design elegance for flimsy construction. How- 
ever, “the houses were sturdier than any I had built,” 
says Smith, who also recalls that not a single fixed 
window has had to be replaced nor a house repainted to 
date. “The maintenance has been minimum and the re- 
sale better than average,” he concludes with satisfaction. 
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HOUSE NEAR PORTLAND, ORE. 


Contrary to the local practice of clearing for develop- 
ment, the house was sited to avoid removal of any 






sizable trees, thus preserving the density of the woods 







up to the walls of the building. In summer, ample win- 
dows fill the house with a diffused, cool light, which is 






automatically increased as the trees drop their leaves 






in winter. Color of the house is predominantly a dark 










greenish-blue, with walls of recessed portions painted a 
mossy yellow-green. Cedar shingles on the roof have 
a mulberry tone. Despite such a positive color scheme, 
the house is almost invisible from a short distance— 
“giving a cheerful effect without shattering the mys- 
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terious shadows of the forest interior,” as Designer 
Yeon puts it. 
Garage and parking area are placed near the public 







road on the east, a covered walk providing sheltered 







passage to the house. Kitchen and service spaces are 
efficiently planned but small, to allow the assembly of 








entry, living and dining areas into a spacious single 
room. Windows on both sides afford views into the 
deepest portions of the long, narrow property. Ceiling 







height in the compactly arranged bedrooms and baths 
& I ) E 

is lowered by ascending a few steps, a feature which 
provides headroom below for a ground-level basement 







containing recreation, storage and furnace rooms, 







The ceiling and most of the walls of the living-dining 
area are covered in vertical grain hemlock boards, un- 







finished to preserve the original light color and luster. 
One wall area is paneled in plywood and painted, to 
provide texture and color contrast, Walls and ceilings 








elsewhere are of plaster. 
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HOUSE NEAR PORTLAND, ORE. 


In the ever-shrinking modern home, any saving of space 
is notable. Using the built-in sliding table shown at 
the right, John Yeon has created a dining space which 
takes no space in the living area except when actually 
in use. In addition, setting and clearing of the table in 
the kitchen, near storage and washing facilities, saves 
steps and time. Though the table accommodates eight, 
it need be extended only as far as the number of places 
required. 

Other built-in conveniences include the long canti- 
levered cabinet on the east wall of the living area near 
the entrance door. The front of this cabinet folds down 
in three sections, providing writing desk, record album 
file and record player. A long, built-in couch flanks 
the fireplace while providing a direct view through the 
large window. Hidden in the metal hand-rail of the 
stair landing behind the couch are lamps which illumi- 
nate the steps, delineate ornaments on the bookcase and 
provide reading light on the couch. 


BETWEEN MEALS SPACE USUALLY OCCUPIED BY DINING TABLE IS FREE, 
PANEL BETWEEN DINING AREA AND KITCHEN CONCEALS SLIDING TABLE 


LIVING ROOM WINDOWS, SET DIRECTLY INTO STRUCTURAL FRAME, PROVIDE VIEW OF WOODLAND AND WALKWAY FROM GARAGE TO HOUSE 














Maynard L. Parker 
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TABLE SLIDES ON ROLLERS IN TRACKS SUNK IN KITCHEN COUNTER TOP; 
WHEN IN KITCHEN, IT SERVES AS A BREAKFAST BAR OR WORK COUNTER 








USE DINING TABLE SLIDES FROM KITCHEN COMPLETELY SET .’. A. Doavnere 
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Hemming in the small lot contributes privacy and outdoor elbo 


room to a typical surburban site 


HOUSE IN REDWOOD, CAL. 


PROF. & MRS. WALTER HORN, Owners 
SERGE CHERMAYEFF, Designer 
ERNEST BORN, Architect 

GARRETT ECKBO, Landscape Architect 
ENOCH TRANMAL, Contractor 


Roger Sturtevant Photos 


FENCE AND CASUAL CLUMPS OF SHRUBBERY SCREEN PATIO FROM STREET 








SKETCH PLANS AT RIGHT SHOW ORIGINAL CON- 
CEPT OF HOUSE (1), WITH ADDITIONS AS PLANNED 


(2), AND THE HOUSE AS IT WAS BUILT (3) 
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Perched on the brink of a 60 ft. cliff almost opposite the! 
Golden Gate, in plan and structure this house had to take in 
account the persistent raw winds and rain of the stormy seg." 
son without sacrificing a superb view. Instead of placing the 
house near the street, it was shifted as far toward the cliff. 
edge as feasible, thus acting as a windbreak for the terrace 
on the approach side. 

The size of the lot, 50 x 90 ft., demanded all-out economy 
of space. This is expressed in the interdependence of the liy- 
ing and dining areas whose openness is one of the most suc 
cessful features of the house. Another space-saving device: 
was the elimination of corridors wherever possible. 

The disparity in the original and final plans (below) ig: 
explained by the fact that the contract was signed a week 
after Pearl Harbor and foundations begun just before th 
building shutdown. Despite the efforts of a seventy-year-old 
contractor who, deserted by assistants for shipyard work, 
finished the job almost single handed, rising materials cos 
dictated ever stricter economy. Though the house boast 
some fine Old World craftsmanship, a number of unique des 
sign features had to be dispensed with. 

Designed primarily for living, the house nevertheless i 
cludes required work space. The owner-artist, historian ané 
Professor of History at the University of California—use 
the southeast corner of the living room as his office-at-hom 
His wife, an architect in her own right, uses the study (which 
also serves as a bedroom) for drafting. 

Additional bedrooms and a bath will eventually occupy 
the present service yard. Also, on the cliff side will bea 
ground level sun deck with the house acting as a wind baffle, 
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MAIN ENTRANCE !S THROUGH GARAGE, ALONG PATH AT RIGHT. SQUARE SUPERSTRUCTURE ON ROOF LIGHTS AND VENTILATES BATH 
















































































HOUSE IN REDWOOD, CAL. 





built-up roof 
Panorama windows in the living room and study are fixed. \ = —_—_—_SSSS5 

















Through ventilation is provided by an air channel above the 














































































































































frame, terminating in a series of internally controlled ceiling _ \\ at room vents only— / d 
louvers just inside the sash. A single picture window facing \ \ oo 1 [+4— insulation 
south frames a view of San Francisco—particularly striking _\ > a glass 
toward sunset. tune contin. / \ a \ oak grille 
The open feeling of the house is due largely to the overall venrEe \ \ \ Curtain rail block 
design, which has been described as a matchbox open at both = 
ends—through which the eye travels from the patio through contin. i — 
the living-dining area and on to a view beyond. Visual con- head 1W py) 
tinuity is furthered by an outdoor redwood screen dividing Sliding screen | || 
service and family areas which is carried into and through ina tn tht. is L 
the house itself. Study and * e fixed glass: ih 
So persistent and violent is the weather in this particular eee haem Bp 
locality that, under continued pressure and capillary attrac- es SF 
tion, it was found to penetrate double wood walls of siding reinforced th a 
and sheathing—therefore, such construction is used only for stucco \ plaster neg Neem 
inset panels on the sheltered east side. Exposed walls are 
stucco on expanded metal, painted. Sresihing 
Though the house in its present form is intended for a 
married couple only, it will later be modified to allow the —j,__ 00k floor 
addition of a children’s wing opening to the sheltered outdoor a 
living space and facing south. i A it > 
Familiar shortages of the last five years account for the N ' om < 
incompleteness of built-in furniture—and because the owners ! a 
had to leave the house unexpectedly almost as soon as it was Fr 
finished, some very carefully considered landscaping remains . 
to be added. metal plate post NOT OBVIOUS IN 
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Esther Born 





SERVICE YARD !IS ENCLOSED, ATTRACTIVELY PLANTED 
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PHOTO IS CANT OF FACADE TOWARD SOUTHERN VIEW. HANDSOME, STURDY REDWOOD POSTS SAVE ON GRADING AND FOUNDATION COSTS 


Esther Born 


Roger Sturtevant 


DINING AREA AND ONE END OF LIVING ROOM OVERLOOK PATIO INCOMPATIBLE, OFF-SCALE FURNISHINGS BELONG TO CURRENT TENANT 
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HOUSE IN DARIEN, CONN. 
MR. & MRS. HAROLD CLARK, Owners F a | 


JAMES IRVING RAYMOND AND LIVINGSTON ELDER, Architects 
HAKMAIER-THOMAS, Contractor | emer » P . — 7 
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LINES AND PROPORTION RECALL COLONIAL STYLE BLENDED WITH MODERN FENESTRATION AND DETAIL 














A mildly modern house with up-to-date planning has little to offe), 





en 


dir 
of 
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feonservative neighbors 


Conventional enough for its rural Yankee setting, this 
house nevertheless has extensive glass areas facing 
south which provide adequate solar heating. The ap- 
proach side, however, retains a more conventional 
character without sacrifice to the integration of the 
design. In this instance, the owners’ two sons presented 
a special set of requirements which were thoughtfully 
and thoroughly analyzed. Though the stuffier inhabi- INTERIOR WALLS HAVE SOLID TIMBER CONSTRUCTION EXPOSED 
tants of Darien are shocked at the presence of a ping- 





Ss 


pong table in the “parlor,” the owners felt they needed ern 

a large room for the boys’ use but disliked the idea of igisew 

a basement playroom. Consequently, the living room mn 

doubles as game room and, though the owners enjoy 

an occasional bout themselves, they more often retire 

to the privacy of the upstairs sitting room leaving the a 
a 





4 lower floor to the young people and their friends. 7 





Each of the boys’ rooms has an extra bunk always ready . 
‘spend the night.” Another Sia. $ = 
27 


‘ 





for impulsive invitations to 





feature any housewife and mother would appreciate is 
the utility or “mud” room between garage and house, 
where children can shed their wet clothes and sodden a? 
galoshes before coming indoors. Invaluable in a ser- ™ ; 
vantless household is the kitchen bar (below) which 

saves countless steps, intrigues the youngsters and 

sharpens their appetites, and is perfect for informal 

entertaining. Guests can have a cocktail and chat with 

the hostess while she puts the finishing touches on her BOTH BOYS’ ROOMS HAVE BUILT-IN BUNKS END-TO-END 
dinner. The house is oriented to the south, built solely 
L of 5 in. interlocking timber with a cedar exterior finish. 


















SIMPLE DINING ROOM TREATMENT STRESSES PLEASANT VIEW 
UCTION OUTLINE 
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MCTURE: Exterior walls—Timbolok solid wood con. GROUND FLOOR LIVING ROOM ALSO SERVES AS GAME ROOM 
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tion; inside—exposed construction, Timbolok, Inc. 
INSULATION—Baisam Wool Quilt, Wood Conversion Co. 
: FIREPLACE DAMPER—H. W. Covert Co. WINDOWS: 
orizontal sliding, Andersen Frame Corp. Glass 
i Blocks—Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. ATTIC STAIR—Besster 
3 pearing Stairway Co. FLOOR COVERINGS: 
| Kitchen and bathrooms—Armstrong Cork Co. WALL 
| COVERINGS: Kitchen—Sheetrock, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Bathrooms—L inowall, Armstrong Cork Co. PAINTS— 
Minwax Co. and Breinig Bros., Inc. DOORS—birch, flush, 


U. &. Plywood Co. Garage doors—Overhead Door Co. 


EQUIPMENT: Attic fan—General Electric Co. Washing 35 S 3 oy 
machine—Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. Bathroom fix- 
tures—American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Cabi- 
ae onartos Parker Co. HEATING—warm air, filtered 

humidified. Burner—Petroleum Heat & Power Co. 
ostat—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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cinder DIOcK 


FRONT VIEW OF CHURCH SHOWS SETBACK OF 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO PREVENT STREET NOISES 


FROM ENTERING NAVE. BELL TOWER '!S DE- 


SIGN’S ONLY BOW TO TRADITION. 








_ CHURCH IN MAYVILLE, N. 


Chautauqua County Methodists build a dignified, 


JOSEPH B. WERTZ, Architect 


LEO LUDWIG, Ludwig Construction Co., Contractor 
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modern church in a conservative small-town community. 


The grip of tradition, which holds most securely in the field of religious 
architecture, has been relaxing to some extent in recent years. This unpreten- 
tious Methodist church in Mayville, N. Y. is but another addition to the 
growing number of contemporary designs. Like most modern churches, how- 
ever, this unorthodox house of worship was not greeted with unqualified 
enthusiasm when plans were first presented. Both church officials and the 
Methodist board of home missions in Philadelphia objected strenuously, 
preferring an alternate colonial design. The population of Mayville, mostly 
small business men and retired farmers whose mid-Victorian homes reflect the 
conservative temper of the community, could hardly be expected to jump at the 
chance for a modern building. In addition, the colonial scheme cost $700 less 
than the modern solution—although this saving was actually counterbalanced 
by the asset of fireproof construction in the latter. Under such circumstances. 
only the determined backing of the local committee made possible the final 
choice of the contemporary design. Since its completion, however, both 
minister and congregation have come to take great pride in their architectural 
achievement. The church has become so well-known that it attracts tourists 
and local citizens who never before attended services, and because of this en- 
thusiasm, the debt of $18,000 has been paid off in less than four years. 

The architect’s problem was to design a church characteristic of the com- 


munity—a simple rural environment without pretense or show. Low cost was, 


of necessity, an important factor. The choice of native brick for the exterior, 
cinder block for interior walls and stone for the floors—unadorned by carpets 

-was therefore practical as well as esthetically pleasing. Normal seating 
capacity is 100 persons, but two class rooms at the rear of the church are 
equipped with folding walls to allow extension of the nave in case of a larger- 
than-usual crowd. The basement includes a choir room, an adult meeting hal? 
complete with stage and a modern kitchen and dining room for church socials. 





SIMPLE PEWS, PULPIT AND ALTAR ARE OF POLISHED BLOND MAPLE 
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CHURCH IN MAYVILLE, N. 
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SIDE VIEW SHOWS CORNER OF ENTRANCE PORTICO AND DECORATIVE BRICK PIER. 
INTERIOR (LEFT) IS DETAIL OF SIMPLE PULPIT AND CHOIR STALLS 


GROUPED WINDOWS PROVIDE LIGHT AND VENTILATION 


IN SOCIAL ROOMS. SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN 


IN NAVE, LOWER WINDOWS 
1S MARRED BY CHIMNEY PROJECTION 














HOUSES USA 


A brief review of the development of domestic architecture in America. 





Part I, 1607-1820. 


In answer to requests from South America, the Department of State recently commissioned LIFE and The Architectural FORUM 
to create a traveling exhibition on U.S. architecture. As the exhibition had to travel by air, the many technical problems of 
weight, size and durability became the responsibility of LIFE’s Department of Photographic Exhibitions, while FORUM’s editors 
were set the task of proving they could look backward as well as forward. The resulting technical and historical solutions were 
fused into a handsome, coherent exhibition by Janet Henrich O'Connell, formerly Supervisor of Circulating Exhibitions for the 


Museum of Modern Art. 


As two Spanish and two Portuguese versions of the show began tours of South America, English versions went on display at the 
Metropolitan Museum and the Architectural League in New York, to be followed by other scheduled appearances throughout 
the United States. The reception accorded the New York showings indicates that Americans have reached a moment where a brief 
recall of their architectural heritage is appropriate. For those in the building industry, it should be of interest to review the 
triumphs and failures of our current housing attempts against such a background. The FORUM has therefore developed this 
printed version of HOUSES, U.S.A., 1607-1946, dividing the exhibit into three parts corresponding to the colonial, middle and 


contemporary periods of our architectural development. Parts I1 and III will appear in the March and May issues. 


FIRST HOUSES, 1600-1700 


Spanish colonial rule had been active in Central and South America for almost 
a century when the first European settlers built their houses along what is now 


the eastern coast of the United States. 


English, Dutch and Swedish settlers came to North America early in the seven- 
teenth century in search of land and religious freedom, or to develop trade in furs 
and agricultural products. Their first permanent houses reflect directly the varied 
backgrounds from which they came. For, like all colonists, they built what they 
best remembered, changing their methods only as changes in climate and mate- 


rials demanded. 


The middle-class Englishmen in the northern colonies copied the heavy frame 
houses of English towns, continuing to employ the overhanging upper stories 
which had given added room in crowded Old World streets, but which were hardly 
necessary in the New World wilderness. Since wood was plentiful and the climate 
extreme, the Colonists soon added a covering of clapboards for extra insulation. 
Farther south, formal Jacobean manor houses appeared on the rich landed estates. 
Much of the building around New York was to retain a Dutch flavor long after 
English rule intervened in 1664. And the Swedish settlers brought with them to 
Delaware the log cabin, a form so admirably suited to the new land that it has been 
used by forest dwellers and pioneers ever since. The Indians of the Atlantic sea- 
board had no highly developed building skills as did those of Mexico and Peru; 


only in the Spanish southwest did native custom affect building. 
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LATER COLONIAL HOUSES, 1700-1800 


By 1700, the North American colonies were predominantly English. Formal archi- 
tecture followed English Renaissance ideals, although other national backgrounds 


continued to be subtly evident in much of the simpler building. 


Following the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, trade with Europe increased. More and 
more settlers arrived. The cities along the northern seaboard grew, and colonists 
pushed inland, building new towns or} iselated farmhouses with lumber cut as 
the land was cleared. In the south, although a few cities developed, the great estates 
continued to grow in number. And the indentured servants who helped work the 


plantations, upon gaining independent status, opened small farms of their own. 


Wealthy northern merchants and southern planters demanded appropriate resi- 





dences. This demand, plus the arrival of trained craftsmen and an increasing 
number of English books on architectural design and practice, resulted in many 
formal mansions. The owners often acted as co-designers, for knowledge of archi- 


tecture was then a part of the education of every “gentleman.” By the time the 
colonies declared their independence in 1776, the Georgian influence of Wren and 


Gibbs had given way to the more delicate classicism of the Adam brothers. 
Wood remained, as it has until today, the principal building material. Following 
the designs in their English “builders’ guides.” American craftsmen imitated 


stone forms in wood, often with results of surprising distinction, 






This house (1) of a wealthy New Eng- 
land trader presents a vigorous colo- 
nial version of a contemporary English 
facade. In front, wood imitates ashlar 
masonry with quoins, while ordinary 
clapboards sheath the side walls. Built 
about 1760 in the coastal town of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, it is known as 
the Wentworth-Gardiner house. The vil- 
lage of Stowe, Vermont (2), retains the 













characteristic New England town form 






which was carried westward as the set- 
tlers moved inland. Originally, houses 






were grouped fogether for protection 
around a common pasture and the 







“meeting house” served for religious as 
well as civic gatherings. 






Samuel Chamberlain 


Richardson Studio + 
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Often the austerely simple exterior of 
a large house in the northern colonies 
belied completely its elaborate interi- 
ors, as suggested by the stairhall (3) 
and a parlor (4) of the Lee House (5), 
1768, in Marblehead, Massachusetts. 
In Philadelphia, where the more sophis- 
ticated colonists prided themselves on 
close attention to contemporary English 
fashions, Mount Pleasant (6), 1761, has 
few typically American traits. 

Lacking the skill or the tools to work 
in stone, colonial craftsmen often used 
wood for decorative details even when 
walls were of masonry. The Philipse 
Manor (7), Yonkers, New York, is one 
such example, built about 1750. 


4. 6. F.$, Lincoln 




















5. Kosti Ruohoma 7. Walter Sanders 


Many country houses and those built by less prosperous north- 
ern townsmen were scarcely affected by newly imported archi- 
tectural fashions. Regional types differed as they developed 
from neighboring houses of earlier generations. The houses at 
East Hampton (8), Long Island, about 1700; at Warrenpoint (9), 
Pennsylvania, 1756; and on Cape Cod (10), Massachusetts, 
1750, are interesting variations on a simple basic theme. 
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Alfred Eisenstaedt 


Mount Vernon (11) in Virginia, 1758-1778, the home of George 
Washington, illustrates the plantation form which first devel- 
oped in the southern coastal colonies and later was carried 
west and farther south. The main house was the center of a sym- 
metrical composition (12), including quarters for indentured 
servants and slaves and the variety of service buildings required 
by such a self-sufficient farm community. 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys 


Earlier than Mount Vernon, but more sophisticated, is Westover 
(13), 1730, perhaps the most charming of the great brick plan- 
tation houses along the James River in Virginia. In Charleston, 
South Carolina, the Miles Brewton house (14), 1765, is a typical 
city mansion in the southern colonies. The verandah, practically 
a necessity in the hot climate, was made fashionable with 
Georgian detail. 
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Hansel Mieth 


F. S. Lincoln 








15. Kosti Ruohoma 16. Historic American Buildings Survey 








The Brice house (15) in Annapolis, Maryland, 1740, is another example of 
, the large southern town house. But all did not live in such splendor. Many 
simple wooden plantation houses (16) were in use, and the poorer merchant 
class in cities combined shops and homes (17), such as the one at right built 
soon after the French settled New Orleans in 1718, 17. Koati Roakaie 
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{ 
HOUSES OF THE YOUNG REPUBLIC, 1780-1820 
| 
With the successful conclusion of the Revolution in 1781. the thirteen colonies 
became a republic, anxious to develop cultural as well as political independence. 
Two trends in architecture became evident. One was a further development of the 
’ earlier tradition, based on the delicate forms of the late English Renaissance with 
i characteristic American. variations. Books on this English-American style of 
design were now published in the United States and were responsible for the fine 
: wood detail of cornices and porticos on houses far to the south and west, even 
' after the style had been superseded in coastal urban centers. 


The second trend was introduced by the statesman-architect, Thomas Jefferson, 
with the support of George Washington. Designs based on ancient Roman archi- 
tecture became the accepted mode for official buildings. This more monumental 


style was reflected in many of the larger houses of the period. 


The professional architect now appeared for the first time. The men whose work 
is shown here were among the best known but by no means the only talented 
designers. Architects from France and England and Americans trained in Europe 
joined the native craftsmen and gentlemen-architects in producing buildings for 


the young republic. 
































SAMUEL McINTIRE 
1757-1811 
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Samuel Chamberlain 


Mcintire gained national renown as the 
architect of many houses and public build- 
ings in his native city of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, where he was known as woodcarver 
and furniture designer as well as master 
builder. The Pierce-Nichols house (1), built 
when he was twenty-four years old, shows 
the hand of an accomplished and confi- 
dent designer. Under the influence of his 
contemporary, Bulfinch, the massive dig- 
nity of his early work gave way fo a re- 
strained and delicate elegance, admirably 
displayed in the facade (2) and a fireplace 
(3) of the Pingree house, built in 1805. 
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Samuel Chamberlain 


Kosti Ruohoma 














CHARLES BULFINCH 
1763-1844 






Samuel Chamberlain 


Essex Institute 





Starting as a wealthy and cultured ama- 


teur, Bulfinch became a professional archi- 
tect of impressive achievement. Although 
best known for his public buildings, such 
as the Boston State House (5), and for his 
work on the United States Capitol, he 
designed a number of handsome houses 
—two of which, the Larkin house (4), Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, and the Otis 
house (6), Boston, 1805, are shown here. 
Late eighteenth century English architec- 
ture was his source of inspiration, but his 
personal style, far removed from slavish 
imitation, achieved a restrained elegance. 








f THOMAS JEFFERSON 
; 1743-1826 














The remarkable third President of the 
United States was stotesman-diplomat, 
auther, scientist and architect. While serv- 
ing as U. §. Ambassador to France, he saw 
the Maison Carré at Nimes and used it as 
the prototype for his Virginia State Capi- 
tol, the first large copy of an antique 
temple in either Europe or America. Jeffer- 
son was a strong advocate of the return 
to ancient classic forms in architecture, and 
a passionate student of Palladio. 

His own home, Monticello (8), he used as 
a constant architectural experiment from 
1771 to 1809. The University of Virginia 
(7), at Charlottesville, was Jefferson's most 
ambitious work, while the home he de- 
signed for General Cocke at Bremo in 
Virginia (9), 1818, represented perhaps his 
most integrated residential style. 
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BENJAMIN HENRY LATROBE 


Alfred Eisenstaedt 


Kosti Ruchoma 





1764-1820 


Latrobe has been called the father of the 
architectural profession in the United 
Stotes. A successful architect and engineer 
before he emigrated from England, he 
made a unique contribution to his adopted 
country. Not only did he practice archi- 
tecture with brilliance and imagination, he 
also set for his pupils and contemporaries 
the highest of professional standards. 
While in charge of construction on the 
United States Capitol, Latrobe designed 
two “American Orders” based on corn (10) 
and tobacco. In the Bank of Pennsylvania 
(11), Philadelphia, 1798, perhaps the first 
Greek Revival building in this country, he 
used lonic columns reminiscent of the Erec- 
theum. One of his residences still standing 
is the Decatur house (12), built in Wash- 
ington, D. C. in 1819, 
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When Wilson Wyatt walked out of Washington last month, ac- 
companied by the small tearing sound of the last shreds of his 
Veterans’ Housing Program, many a disgruntled building man 
concluded thankfully that this was the last that would be heard 
of Mr. Wyatt and his program. But, whether it knew it or not, 
housebuilding, although its liaison with the Wyatt program had 
been both brief and unwilling, would never be quite the same. 

Mr. Wyatt’s last headlined struggle with the RFC (climaxed 
by his humiliating discovery that there would be no help forth- 
coming from the President who, less than a year ago, had 
pledged “complete and unqualified support” and had directed 
“all agencies of the government . . . to use every resource at 
their command to fulfill this program”) would soon be forgot- 
ten. But as a direct result of Wyatt’s now thoroughly gutted 
program there were some housing newcomers who gave every 
sign of hitting the headlines for some time to come. Indeed, it 
was conceivable that the Wyatt program might even be remem- 
bered as marking the birth of the industrialized house. 


Like many another houser before him, Wilson Wyatt had been 
lured by the promise of the factory-built house. Unlike many 
another who, after an ambitious start, had wound up with the 
familiar compromise of merely moving part of the conventional 
building operation under a roof, Wyatt had been forced by the 
circumstances confronting him to adopt a course more likely to 
pave the way for a really industrialized house. The most im- 
portant factor pushing Wyatt in this direction was the shortage 
of conventional building products and the need for the intro- 
duction of new and alternate materials. 

The wartime birth of the industralized house, confidently pre- 
dicted by many in the preliminary stages of the war housing 
program, had failed to come off because materials suitable for 
this kind of production were pre-empted by war needs. Wyatt 
faced a directly reversed situation. He had to gear his program 
to a severe shortage of wood products and to an expected ampli- 
tude of metals resulting from war-expanded capacity and sur- 
pluses (which, ironically, failed to materialize). This, plus his 
own feeling that bold new measures were imperative, meant that 
he offered a helping hand to newcomers whose schemes involved 
steel, aluminum, porcelain enamel, foam concrete, etc. Few of 
these materials had been widely tested by housing performance, 
but they at least promised a radical re-engineering of the housing 
product and the use of the metal-working machinery and tech- 
niques basic to mass production. 

This was the very aspect of the Wyatt prefab program that 
aroused the opposition of the RFC and the antagonism of the 
existing prefab industry, already solidly entrenched as a result 
of its government war contracts. With its bankers-eye view of 
the situation, RFC had been reluctant to advance funds to assist 
untried methods of housing production and had insisted that 
housing producers put up at least 20 per cent equity to qualify 
for a government loan. Wyatt had argued that the whole plan 
was intended to take care of just the situations that private 
financers would not consider a reasonable risk. 


THE INDUSTRIALIZED HOUSE — oni, vier oe wy progam, 


it may be the decisive factor 


in housebuilding’s future. 


Although the much-publicized controversy over the proposed 
Lustron Corp. loan led to a decisive victory for RFC’s George 
Allen and the final scuttling of the Wyatt program, some im- 
portant gains had been made. While RFC had turned down the 
three biggest loans proposed by Wyatt ($32 million to Lustron; 
$15 million to Reliance Homes; $11 million to Higgins) *, it 
had granted loans to three other producers (Knox Corp., Gen- 
eral Panel Corp., Continental Basic Materials). Even more 
promising was the fact that two applicants for RFC loans had 
already withdrawn their applications because they had been 
able to get private financing (Western Gypsum and the Vacuum 
Concrete Corp.). 

It seemed unarguable that Wyatt’s program had already sup- 
plied not only the initial impetus for a dozen or so impressive 
new industrialized housing ventures but also the very basis on 
which they had been able to secure private financing. In this 
respect, the newcomers in the field had stood particularly in 
need of the government guaranteed market contracts. Hardly 
less important were the priorities which assured them access to 
raw materials markets, while some of them were considerably 
aided by the promise of government war plants (notably General 
Panel, see News, p. 8). 

After considerable investigation, Forum editors are con- 
vinced that among these newcomers are enterprises which are 
worth the careful study of every building man. Practically all 
of these producers have given their plans the kind of study 
rarely seen in a factory-built house. Many of them have supple- 
mented their production formula with a merchandising formula 
designed to appeal to small building men forced out of the 
present materials market. Their selling prices, geared to a 
measurably lowered production cost, promise to have a defla- 
tionary effect on the present inflationary housing market. With 
this issue, the Forum presents four of these new industralized 
houses, to be followed by others in subsequent issues. 


When the gentlemen in Washington sat down last month to 
piece together the tattered shreds of something they might be 
able to call a Veterans’ Housing Program, the outlook for the 
factory-built house, like that for every other building enter- 
prise, was extremely uncertain. So far, the prefab industry as 
a whole had seemed to merit Wyatt’s initial confidence. By last 
October, when 30,300 units were produced, rate of production 
had increased four times over what it was at the beginning of 
the year. But production dipped in November when the general 
price decontrol order was issued. If the government dropped 
housing priorities and allocations of scarce materials, all kinds 
of housing production would have a tough time in the materials 
market for a long while to come. But, on these counts, the fellows 
with factory-built houses in their pockets would stand in a 
scarcely less favorable position than any other housing entre- 
preneur. If their respective formulas clicked, they might even 
stand in a considerably more favorable one. 


* As we go to press, RFC announced it had re-opened consideration of 
the Higgins and Reliance loans. 
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THE HARMAN CORPORATION. a big newcomer to industrial housing produces a packaged, all-metal unit. 


lis pleasant, conventional appearance belies the fact that the structure was borrowed from the heavy transportation field, 


RIGID LIGHTWEIGHT STRUCTURE, consisting of steel frame and stressed steel panels, can 


be assembled with little more than a power screwdriver. Harman has readily adapted this 


structural system from the truck body above to the house seen at right. 


Newcomers not only to housing but to the 
building field itself, Philadelphia’s William H. 
Harman Corporation is directed by men from 
heavy machine industry. President William 
H. Harman, Sr. is a veteran locomotive 
builder; his son, W. H., Jr., left Baldwin Loco- 
motive’s Testing Machine Division for house 
manufacture; G. H, Froebel, vice president 
in charge of sales, spent 25 years with Westing- 
house; while Max Essl, vice president in charge 
of engineering, has 25 years in diese] engines 
to his credit. Only L, E. Lee, vice president in 
charge of building operations, and Oscar 
Stonorov, consulting architect, come from the 
building field itself. Yet, despite (or perhaps 
because of) their lack of detailed knowledge 
of the business, these men have created an 
industrialized house and a company to mer- 
chandise it. Both house and company are 
sensibly designed. 

The company began by short-cutting the 
time-consuming process of working out a 
structural system from the ground up. They 
did this simply by finding one which was 
already in production and adaptable to their 
purposes. The system selected was the all-steel 
monocoque shell developed by Chicago’s 
Lindsay Corporation for specialized truck 
bodies. Its ruggedness established in this 
grueling service, the Lindsay system was modi- 
fied by Harman engineers to meet architec- 
tural standards of appearance, insulating 
value, field assembly, etc. Lindsay will manu- 
facture this modified system exclusively for 
Harman. 

Except for foundation and floor—which the 
builder provides—all structural components of 
Harman’s two- and three-bedroom houses will 
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be assembled at their Wilmington, Del. plant 
and shipped in 84% to 11 ton packages to the 
building site. Actually, Harman will do little 
plant fabrication, since the house is largely 
site-assembled from precisely-fabricated and 
labeled parts. (In this sense, it resembles one 
of the older “pre-cut” wooden houses more 
than a panel prefab.) However, all cutting, 
fitting, punching and mitering is done at the 
shop so that erection calls for little more than 
a power screwdriver and a hammer. Many 
time-devouring operations have been moved 
into the shop. For example, the electrical 
wiring system is delivered to each house as a 
completed “harness.” Each run of wire is cut 
to proper length, and connected to the corres- 
ponding outlet or fixture. The plumbing stack 
is also prefabricated, delivered in the basic 
package ready for connection to fixtures and 
utilities. 

Because of its basic conception as a package 
of site-assembled parts, the Harman house has 
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the great merit of being truckable to any point 
east of the Mississippi at a cost of no mor 
than $200. The corollary of this, of course, isa 
comparatively high site labor requirement, In 
the company’s opinion, this will be offset by its 
low f.o.b. prices—from $3,250 to $4,080—for 
the package shipped from the factory. This 
means a price range for completed house and 
lot of from $6,000 to $7,500. 

One of the first to get structural approval 
from Wyatt's office and one of the few to geté 
market guarantee from Allen’s RFC ($38,000, 
000), the Harman Housing Corporation was 
in a favorable position at year’s end to tum 
out its first houses in March of this year. 
Like all prefabricators in these precariots 
times, Harman plans to feel its way in the mat 
ter of distribution and merchandising. For 
the present, however, it plans to deal directly 
with dealer-builders—preferably large ones 
Later on, it may sell directly to individual 


whom builders can follow up. 


OIL PAINT AND SAND GIVE METAL EXTERIOR WALLS PLASTER-LIKE MATT FINISH 
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ARCHITECT STONOROV HAS STYLED THREE BEDROOM MODEL TO FIT ANY SETTING WITHOUT SACRIFICING ADVANTAGES OF ALL-STEEL SYSTEM 
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EIGHT DIFFERENT MODELS of single story, two- and three- 
bedroom houses will roll off Harman lines at a peak production 
rate of 1,500 homes per month. Styling—ranging from semi- 
modern to Colonial—permits variations in siting, fenestration, 
location of garages, porches and terraces. Fireplaces are extra 



































SEEN FROM INSIDE, pane! has been clipped to vertical channel, Inner vertical channel completes stud (3). Horizontal wood nailing strips, fixed 
horizontal braces placed (1). Molded crossplate is then bolted on (2). between studs, are ready for insulation (4). Any finish may then be attached. i 


THE WALL of the Harman house is ventilated by 

a continuous air space between its outer stee! 

membrane and the blanket-type insulation. This 

not only minimizes any danger of condensation 

within the wall but adds materially to its sum- 

mertime comfort performance, serving to exhaust 

heat before it enters the insulation. The same 

ventilation principle is employed on a larger 

scale in the roof. All steel elements in the wall 

are factory-processed to hold a painted surface 

over a long period of time. Protection against 

lightning is obtained by grounding the house. 

Another interesting feature of the Harman 

wall system is the horizontal wood nailer. This 

wood not only permits the installation of any type of 
furring interior finish (although plaster board will be 
the standard) but also frees the interior from 
any dependence on the module of the outer wall. 
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I thick 
fibrous insu* 
lation. Insulation materials are flame-proofed and fire 








] resistant. Interior walls and partitions are of 
; fire-proofed plasterboard on metal studs. Trim 
ye-| 39 and jambs are all-metal. Thus, all materials 


| | | used tend to reduce to the barest minimum any 
g formed steel chance of damage by rats, mice or termites. 


casement clips 

KITCHENS WILL BE EQUIPPED with double sink 
and tray combination, an undersink cabinet, base 
cabinet, overhead hanging cabinets and a cooking 
range. Bathrooms have waterproof wall cover- 
ings and are supplied with lavatory, toilet, bath- 
tub, shower, medicine cabinet and various acces- 
sories. Each Harman home contains a hot water 
39" heater and a hot air heater, thermostatically 
| controlied for operation by either oil or gas. 
Sheet metal gutters, downspouts and leaders 
jomb are supplied. Piping is furnished in pre-cut 
‘“*stack’’ form. Electric wiring comes as a semi- 
assembled ‘‘harness’’ complete with either wall 
or baseboard outlets. Porches, window boxes, 
screens and storm sash are among numerous 
accessories available at a corresponding low cost. 
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HORIZONTAL SECTION 
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VENTILATION : 
VERTICAL SECTION THROUGH WINDOW 
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ys IN COMPLETED STRUCTURE exterior wall and roof 


van panels are held in tension by ingenious inter- 
“ail locking channels in vertical stud. After assem- 
wa bly, joints are caulked and entire surface sprayed 
xl | with oil paint and sand in a single operation. 
varid Nailing strips carry insulation and interior finish, 
thus preventing through-wall heat conduction. 
x3 
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PRODUCTION LINE STRUCTURES, estimating its chances in 


a competitive situation, decides on a regional product for a strictly local market, | 


The young man at left is showing how one 
person can buy a complete house, truck it to 
the site, erect it himself and move in—all in 
one day. The structure pictured is actually 
only a demonstration—the roof is not on, the 
plumbing not connected and the lot not 
bought. But it does point up the cardinal 
virtues of the “California Cabin”—its com- 
pleteness, lightness, ease of assembly and 
pleasant finished appearance. There 
admirable modesty to both the Cabin and the 
operational plans of its manufacturers, Pro- 
duction Line Structures. The house is designed 
for the mellow Los Angeles climate, where 
heating season and frost lines are no problem 
at all. Gearing itself to this compact, homo- 
geneous Production Line had a 
regional product and—originally—no ambi- 
However, to their surprise, 


is an 


market, 


tion to export it. 
they have been successfully selling the Cabins 
in similar climates as far east as Phoenix, 
Ariz. and as far west as Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. For export, the smallest unit is shipped 
in one 6,000-lb. crate measuring 8 ft. x 7 ft. 
x 16 ft. The Cabin is sold in three variations 
of a basic plan for $1,975, $2,475 and $3,125, 
f.o.b. Santa Monica, Calif. It can be bought as 
a complete package at the plant and erected by 
the buyer. Or the company will erect it, ready 
to move into, on the buyer's lot. In the latter 
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CABINS ARE SOLD 


in three basic 


packages shown at right. However, me ts 

because of its modular character, “= 

the system has been adapted to “fle | 

many other plans (see bottom, fac- ao ING (6'16 WKITB-BHWBED i2-i16) 
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case, financing under one contract is available 


Structurally, the Cabin employs what Archi. 
tect Kenneth Lind calls a “trussed modular | 
system.” This consists of a series of regularly 
wall panels with doors, 
windows or solid panels which fit snugly 
between the frames; shop-fabricated end walls 
and a plywood roof 


spaced, rigid frames; 


and interior partitions; 





panel installed and surfaced at job. 


Production Line is at present merchandising 
their system in three house packages although, 
as the houses on the facing page indicate, the 
system is flexible enough to meet a wide range | 
of plan problems. These packages include | 
kitchen cases, counter shelving and hardware: 
sash, doors and screens; prefabricated rough 
plumbing and all fixtures. If erection is in. 
cluded in the contract, all excavation, founda. 
tions, wiring, roofing, caulking and linoleum 
are provided. 


In their anxiety to produce a really complete 
product, Production Line Structures has gone 
yet a step further. They are manufacturing 
a line of knock-down furniture and selling it 
in packaged cartons, ready for assembly. | 
From the boards of the well-known west coast 
designer, Herbert Matter, this moderately. 
priced line adds a note of real distinction to 
California Cabin interiors (facing page). 
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Tongue and Groove 
Plank Sheathing SS Site labor totals only 284 man-hours for largest unit. 
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Window fixed —— 


Unit T e “BE” “g” “9” 
Built up Roof ee a —_— ok OE tele PoP 
\ im | Excavation 8 12 16 
. | Concrete 16 20 32 
Forms 8 11 16 
| Building Erection 36 52 72 
| \ | Piumbing 20 30 40 
\ if Wiring 10 15 20 
Pg” ' Roofing 8 12 16 
Painting 36 54 72 
| i} 
| j \ . 
| | Lo ae | Total Site Labor 142 206 284 
~~ \ 
1] . | aoe haat 
°C i / 4 \ \ \ } Shipping weights 6,000 Ibs. 9,000 Ibs. 12,000 Ibs. 
| “| ; ae 
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Plywood Plate 


Ventilating Sash 


Sliding Screen — 


Continuous Sill 
Caulking 


Horizontal Plywood 
Panel nailed to Truss 


Built in Shelving “a 
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THE SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE framing system consists of a series of 
shop-fabricated rigid frames supporting a modular panel system 
of windows, doors and solid walls. T-and-G plank ceiling used in 
this early model is now replaced by hollow plywood roof panels, 
surfaced with tar and gravel after erection. 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO., one of the midwest’s oldest fabricators of steel, turns to aluminum in this 


house which carpenters can assemble and the public will mistake for wood. 





When it unwrapped this all-aluminum house 
in October, the Butler Manufacturing Com- 
pany was not exactly a newcomer to the build- 
ing field. For almost half a century, this 
Kansas City firm had been manufacturing all 
sorts of specialized structures for the farms, 
filling stations and oilfields of the midwest. 
Just prior to the war Butler had a short-lived 
but amicable arrangement with Buckminster 
Fuller to convert grain bins into tempo- 
rary houses. (Forum, June "41, p. 425). 
During the war Butler built—along with a 
raft of miscellaneous items—about 90 per cent 
of all prefabricated steel hangars shipped 
overseas to Army and Navy. Thus, unlike 
many newcomers to the industrialized housing 
field, Butler had a backlog of technical experi- 
ence. Luckily they had more than that: manu- 
facturing facilities which could be easily re- 
tooled for aluminum; sheet aluminum on 
order even before V-J Day; and a national 
organization accustomed to the distribution 
and merchandising of metal structures. Thus 
they are among the few house manufacturers 
whose operations will not be affected by the 
virtual collapse of the Wyatt program. 

The Butler-Built Home resembles the 
Harman product on severela important counts. 
Like Harman, Butler manufactures only a 
structural shell. This consists of a factory- 
fabricated metal system which is shipped as a 
package of precision parts to be assembled at 
the site. The Butler package does not include 
foundations or heating, plumbing and electri- 
cal systems. These components will be fur- 
nished by local dealers, through whom all 
sales will be made. Obviously, this simplifies 
Butler’s production problems, Except for 
doors and frames (which are wood). their 
plant will fabricate nothing but metal parts. 

For the present, the Butler people will mer- 
chandise only one model—a_ two-bedroom 
house with or without garage and breezeway. 
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Appearance of Basic House may be varied 


different placement of garage, porch, fenestration 


and entrance door. 


The basic unit, ready for furniture but not 
including garage, breezeway or lot, will sell 
for approximately $7,000. Like all packaged 
houses, the Butler product implies a compara- 
tively high amount of site labor—900 man 
hours. But in addition to the fact that it ships 
easily in a 4%-ton package it is a fairly 
flexible system which permits a range of floor 
plans, alterations and additions. Even the basic 
model permits a number of variations in sit- 
ting, door and window placement, location of 
garage and breezeway (see sketches above). 

Heart of the Butler system is an aluminum 
wall panel and an ingenious locking device. 
The panel is story-high and is formed with a 
special 4-in, flange. The flanges of two adja- 
cent panels lock together, tightly enclosing a 
wood nailing strip, to form what is in effect a 
strong and rigid stud. The patented locking 
key (left, above) yields a tight, foolproof 
joint: since it is driven home with a hammer, 
this key has the great merit of allowing car- 
penter labor to erect a metal structure. The 
panels are automatically aligned by aluminum 
base and top channels which are bolted to 
foundation and roof. Interior partitions and 
ceilings are framed in the same fashion. Thus, 
the whole assembly is one rigid structure. 
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Butler will supply only one type of floor 
construction—a panel similar to the walls but 
made of steel with a 6-in flange. Here the 
panels are laid flange up, locked together 
a wooden subfloor nailed directly to the nailer 
strip. However, any conventional floor ce 
struction may be substituted by the le 
dealer. For the roof. Butler supplies only 
steel rafters, ridge plate, aluminum gable 
cornice molds. Dealer lays his own roof 
wood sheathing and composition shingk 

The system has been ingeniously devised 
afford the purchaser a wide choice of surfacii 
and finish material without committing t 
Butler plant to fabricating, handling or ship 
ping anything but metal. In every case, 
local dealer will supply any finish floor am 
roof desired. All wall and ceiling surfae 
may be aluminum if desired: since all alt 
num is treated to receive paint, this 
probably be the standard finish (with stain 
steel in the kitchen). However, thanks tot 
nailing strip, one surface of all interior pa 
titions may have any finish desired. 

The Butler plant at Galesburg, Ill 
presently geared to produce 100 houses” 
month, but this volume can be upped sharp 
if conditions warrant. 

































Packaged Structural System jies on Wall Panels are Aligned by boiting 
site, neatly labeled for use with into aluminum base and top plates, 


special set of erection drawings. clipping flanges together. together, filled with loose insulation. 


NTERSECTION: INTERIOR 


NTERIOR DOOR JAMB 
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CONSULTING ARCHITECT R. N. WAKEFIELD 


Ceiling Panels are Hung from metal rafters by tie Insulation is Stapled 





Studna-Sims-Miullard Photos 





f 


directly to 
rods. Of same section as wall panels, they are clipped wood nailer. Any type of finish 


may be applied on top of this. 


Erection Details show how Butler has 
formed sheet aluminum to yield strong, 
lightweight walls and partitions. Win- 
dow frames and sash are also of 
aluminum. 


g channel! exterior oluminur 


H WINDOW 
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DESIGNED ARCHITECT OREN THOMAS, THE WICKES HOUSE MAKES A SKILLFUL AND UNCOMPROMISING USE OF MODERN DESIGN 


] The house shown on these pages is a direct result of the 
DINING \. STORAGE wartime experience of Wickes, Inc. of Camden, N. J. Having 
designed and manufactured a quantity of demountable build- 
KITCHEN ings for the armed services, they found themselves, at 
wars end, with considerable resources in architectural 
and engineering know-how, manufacturing facilities, supply 
sources, stocks of material, etc. Thus, it was entirely logical } @ 
that they turn to the industrialized house as a postwar product. @ ‘h 
The Wickes basic house (first experimental model of which | 
is shown here) lies at the other end of the spectrum from the @ 
Harman product. It is specifically a factory-built house, with | 
site labor reduced to an absolute minimum—about 280 man 
hours for the one-bedroom model. The decision to concentrate 
labor in the plant was not lightly made. Only after serious: 
study was it decided to ship the unit complete down to curtail} 
TWO BASIC MODELS. wit! be pro- tracks, lacking only footings to stand upon, final paint coat 
duced initially—a one-bedroom and built-up roof membrane. The result is an all-panel job) 
at $5,000 and a two-bedroom at which is quickly assembled on the site. 
ae a The house has many novel features: it is probably the first 
prefab with solar fenestration and is certainly the first with 
prefab radiant heating. It boasts a completely shop-fabricated) 
utility core containing kitchen, bath, laundry and heater 
Innovations like these obviously bring the Wickes house inte 
head-on collision with the country’s maze of obsolete andy 
contradictory building codes. Wickes’ answer is to ignore) 
them, turning out a product which meets all FHA requiteé 


BED RM IVING } CAR PORT 


ments and all general and state codes. The company believes 
there are plenty of areas in which it will be accepted. 
Initially, the Wickes unit will be offered in two models: 
the basic one-bedroom model shown, which is priced at $5,000 
f.o.b. without carport or storage unit; and a two-bedroom 
variation at $5,400 with carport and storage. The company 
is setting up its own system of distributors, who may be 
either contractors or merchant-builders or both. All sale 
and financing will be handled by them under terms of # 
master contract by which Wickes approves orientation, siting; 


Gottscho Schleisner Photos 





and erection. 
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{1-TON HOUSE requires 208 man hours of site labor. 
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THE STRUCTURAL UNIT of the Wickes system is a pre- 


Wickes Inc., Photos stressed plywood panel on a wood frame. With slight 






ofS 


modifications, this panel serves for floor, exterior walls, 






partitions, ceiling and roof. Its dimensional stability 





is guaranteed by production in an air conditioned plant: 





moisture content is thereby controlled and all surfaces 





sealed with a spray coat before delivery. Because north 
and south walls are largely of fixed glass with louvered 






vents below, panels here are externally sheathed with 





aluminum. These are neatly detailed to form a con- 






tinuous, metal surface. End walis are of marine ply- 






wood, with vertical erection joints caulked. Rigid insu- 
is built into all exterior wall and roof 
panels, foil added in the Unlike 
many prefabs, Wickes includes the floor panel in the 









lation board 












latter. 





with metal 








basic package. Hence, the only surface not furnished 






Utility Unit is trucked to site, includes is finish flooring in main rooms (hall, bath, kitchen and 
utility get linoleum at shop): this may be either carpet 





complete bath, kitchen, laundry as well 





or linoleum. The house is delivered with all trim and 





as heating, plumbing and electrical 





hardware—including even roller bearing curtain tracks 





systems 
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CEILING PANEL 
WITH RADIANT HEATING COILS EXPOSED 
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SECTION THROUGH CEILING PANEL 
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BED ll Room 




















HEATING, ORIENTATION AND VENTILATION is unusually 
well-engineered for so small a house—for a prefab, it is 
almost unprecedented. The house boasts a shop-fabricated 
panel heating system, has an exhaust fan for summer ven- 
tilation, and is designed for solar heat gain in winter. Ail 
of these features, moreover, are designed and fabricated 
to keep site labor and construction errors to a minimum. 
Thus, each roof panel has a bullt-in coil of seamless 
pipe, tested before it leaves the plant. In _ erection, 
these coils converge on a prefabricated manifold which 
runs down the center of the house. This, in turn, connects 
to the oil-fired hot water boiler which is an integral part 
of the packaged utility unit. The exhaust fan ventilates 
the entire house through a louvered grille in the hall. 
Since this fan is factory-installed over a hot water boiler, 
no ductwork of any sort is required. Finally, Wickes will 
control orientation of all houses so that all glass walls will 
face within 11 degrees of south or north. Efficiency of this 
heating system has been established in extended tests at 
the. Camden plant, which showed that a temperature dif- 
ferential of less than one degree between fioor and ceiling 
could be maintained day and night. 


PLUMBING SYSTEM is completely contained in the utility 
unit. Trucked to site, this unit requires only two external 
plumbing connections—to water supply and sewer or septi¢ 
tank. Plumbing system includes, two-compartment kitchen 
sink, laundry tub, bathtub, toilet, lavatory and a hot 
water supply independent of the house-heating system. 


ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM, with meter setting 
main switch, circuit breakers and connections for all 
mechanical equipment, is an integral part of the utility 
unit. Only field work required is connection of light outlets 
and base plugs (already installed in panels at factory) 
prefabricated lead-covered circuit wiring. This is carried 
around outside perimeter of house under an aluminum 
shield (see wall section, p. 99). 
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4{ semicircular glass screen around a 
hitherto-neglected pool completely trans- 
forms the building’s character without 


doing violence to .. . 





. its neo-Classic facade. 
The new main entrance (right) opens up 
the interior in another direction by skillful use 


of projecting marquee and glass screen. 
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G-E’s LAMP DEPARTMENT performs some adroit 


architectural surgery at campus-like Nela Park, 
bringing its prewar lighting center up-to-date. 


G. E. Photos: Hedrich Biessing 


Another wartime blackout ended recently 
when General Electric reopened its famous 
Lighting Institute at Nela Park, Ohio. Visitors 
who trooped through the Institute’s new quar- 
ters found it hard to realize that it was housed 
in the same building as before the war. For. 
with only minor alterations to the exterior of 
the Classic structure which architect Frank 
E. Wallis had designed in 1919, the internal 
plan had been neatly reversed, Originally, the 
main entrance had been from a cobbled court- 
yard at the southwest, while the building 
turned a semicircular rear on the handsome 
round pool at the northeast, As remodeled, 
the Institute is now entered from the north- 
west and has continuous glass walls which 
embrace the pool and the campus-like per- 
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SECTION SUSPENDED INDIRECT LIGHTING GRID 
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CURVED GLASS WALL EXPLOITS POOL, GIVES 


spective beyond. Considering the simplicity of 
the means, the improvement in interior space 
is little short of startling. 

Credit for the rebuilt Institute is shared 
by G-E’s three man Planning and Building 
Committee. Chaired by C. M. Cutler, with 
A. L. Reas in charge of construction and 
W. D. Riddle as staff architect—the Committee 
called in the New York firm of Ketchum, Gina 
& Sharp as consultants. Together, they formu- 
lated the company’s requirements. These had 
clearly changed since the original Institute 
was built. As a producer of some 10,000 
types and sizes of lamps, G-E’s merchandising 
problem had changed from one of selling 
lamps to one of selling light. Salesmen— 
mostly from the public utilities—had to be 
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LIGHTING INSTITUTE employs 147 differs, 


C. M. CUTLER in charge of design 
W. D. RIDDLE, Staff Architect 


KETCHUM, GINA & SHARP, Consulting Architecs 


ALBERT M. HIGLEY CO., General Contractor 
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trained to understand the basic principles in 
lighting before they tried to sell it. They were 
brought to Nela Park for instruction. This 
implied actual installations for demonstrating 
lamp performance: and—with the current 
specialization of building—implied separate 
installations for schools, shops, homes, etc. 
New and more versatile quarters for lighting 
and illumination displays were in order. 

There was. of course, no shortage of ideas 
for specific lighting problems. The company’s 
engineers are a prolific lot and one of the 
architects’ main problems was to select their 
most significant ideas and organize them into 
some sort of coherent entity. They were aided 
in this by the fact that, since G-E itself makes 
no lighting fixtures, they had the whole field of 





RECESSED FLUORESCENT DOWNLIGHT 


Hedrich Blessing Photos 


LOUNGE NEW SPACE AND OUTLOOK REGISTRATION CENTER HAS FREE-FORM COVE LIGHTIM 


“HORIZON HOUSE”—as G-E calis its home lighting 
center—has been illuminated by E. W. Comery # 
a living room, one end of which is a small theater, 
the other a mechanized stage for various display 
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types of fixtures and installations to demonstrate current theories of illumination. 
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ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT IN THE SUNDECK CLOSELY APPROXIMATES NATURE'S 


original wall. By pushing the new wall out to 
the pool edge, and by designing it as a glass 
screen, the architects succeeded in increasing 
both real and apparent space at their disposal 
(left, facing page). Although it involved some 
rather tricky framing, all evidence of this has 


commercial fixtures and custom-built installa- 


As in the old Institute, lighting ideas are 
grouped into various “centers” for commercial, 
residential, office and school applications. 
(Industrial lighting standards are demon- 
strated in actual use in other buildings at 
Nela Park.) In addition, there are special 


been successfully concealed by a new sus- 
pended ceiling which extends in one unbroken 
plane across the whole northern half of the 
of light—brightness, direction, color, glare. building. This new ceiling combines air con- 
e.—as well as a sundeck whose artificial light 
closely approximates that of sunlight. 

Because of its shape and relation to neigh- 
boring buildings, there was only one way in 
which the Institute’s floor area could be in- 
creased and that was to enclose the 10 ft. semi- 
circular terrace between the pool and the 


ditioning outlets, acoustical treatment and 
lighting. Recessed square lighting panels are 
set at regular intervals between perforated 
asbestos tile of the same size: below the ceil- 
ing surface, is a gridwork of suspended fluores- 
cents in stainless steel troughs. Conditioned 
air outlets, regularly spaced between recessed 
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SECTION SUN ROOM 


downlights, use perforated ceiling for grilles. 

Although there has been talk of “bringing 
the sun indoors” with electric light, the Insti- 
tute’s sunshine room (above) is one of the 
few installations which actually approaches 
the spectral quality of sunlight. This is accom 
plished by five different types of lamps, 
selected for their spectral output and arranged 
in banks. Together, they yield a spectrum 
which reaches from the ultraviolet, across the 
visible wave band, well into the infrared. 
Some of the lamps, because of their excessive 
heat, are placed above a sloping skylight which 
is bathed in a sheet of running water. This 
installation is of largely theoretical interest 
today; but there are many institutions where 


it might even now be practicable. 
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SECTION 
RECESSED LOUVERED FLUOR TROFFER 


SPECIALTY SHOP’S MANY CIRCUITS PERMIT DEMONSTRATION OF VARIED LIGHTING EFFECTS 


One of the major features of the remodeled 
Institute is the store lighting center. Here, 
at full scale, is a model specialty shop (shown 
above), a neighborhood grocery and a drug 
store, as well as two bays of a typical high- 
ceilinged department store, The installations 
are designed to demonstrate the principles, 
tools and techniques whereby lighting can be 
used to move merchandise, G-E’s theoreticians 
hold that illumination enters the buying 
process in three distinct ways: good lighting 
attracts the customer; aids him in appraisal 
of the goods; and creates an atmosphere in 
which he will not only buy with pleasure but 
return to buy again. 

The specialization implied by this approach 
is very well demonstrated in the specialty 
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SECTION 
FLUORESCENT UNIT - DIRECT LIGHTING 





shop. On top of its high level of general 
illumination, all sorts of special effects can 
be superimposed — accents, floods, spots, 
colored back. and valance-lighting, etc. The 
wide variety of fixtures, wired on separate 
circuits, permits visitors to study the effects of 
different types of illumination, both separately 
and together. On a somewhat simpler basis, 
the same technique has been followed in the 
other model shops. 

The Institute is packed full of other light- 
ing ideas. Most ingenious of all are the 
adjacent office and school lighting centers 
(see facing page). To demonstrate the effects 
of recessed, troffers, hanging luminaries, ex- 
posed fluorescent tubing and louvers, G-E has 
hung complete systems of all in the class- 





STORE LIGHTING CENTER has four model shops demonstrating latest techniques and equipment. 
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SECTION 
SHOWCASE STRIP LIGHT 












room. Each of these has an independent et 
vating mechanism above the ceiling so that, 
the touch of a button, they may be raised 
lowered at will. In the basement, there is# 
model dealer’s shop where ceiling fixtures a 
displayed on electrified trolleys. When a 
being shown to a customer, the fixtures sl 
back along electrified rails into storage 
boards along the wall. In the basement als 
is a cafe and bar for Institute visitors which 
incidentally, will double as a stage on j 
G-E engineers will show off their latest ides 

Still to be revamped is the second-stot 
auditorium. Located in the center bay ove 
looking the pool, it is scheduled for complete 
renovation, including provisions for movies, 
lectures and demonstrations. 











GLASSROOM CENTER can simulate any lighting 
condition by means of its retractable fixtures. 
me 
LAMPS IN OPAQUE GLASS BOWLS are typical of the lighting 
fixture found in the average classroom today. Such luminaries 
can produce up to about 15 footcandles before the fixture becomes 
too bright and hence too annoying and distracting. But the 


national average obtained with this type of lighting averages 
about 6 footcandles 





> 
LUMINOUS INDIRECT LUMINAIRES can very satisfactorily obtain 
iumination levels up to about 30 footcandies. Brightness of the 
luminaire itself is pleasingly low. As the bulk of the light is 
diffused from the ceiling, resulting illumination of desk tops is 
comfortable, with the glare-free, shadow-free characteristics of 
indirect lighting. tllumination levels much above 30 footcandles 
with filaments are generally prohibited by the heat developed. 


—_—_————_—_-_> 
TOTALLY INDIRECT FIXTURES using silvered-bow! lamps are 
capable of maintaining slightly higher illumination levels than 
other types of totally indirect luminaires of equal wattage, as 
original efficiency of silvered-bow! type fixtures is high and is 
essentially renewed with each lamp replacement. Resulting illumi- 
nation is soft and, below 30 footcandles, relative free from heat. 


WHILE FLUORESCENT LAMPS are not generally recommended as 
lighting fixtures complete in themselves, they are shown below 
Producing 40 footcandies of uniform illumination with good 
economy and freedom from the heat problem. The relatively 
high brightness of the lamps in the field of vision is annoying 
and produces a distracting and uncomfortable condition. 








VERTICAL LOUVERS, dropped between the exposed fluorescent 
tubes, instantly change the environment from one of considerable 


discomfort to one which is comfortable and pleasing. In multi- 
Story schools with poured concrete ceilings, suitable forms could 
be used to produce this type of ceiling. In single-story schools 
with wooden ceilings and wooden beams, the beams themselves 
might be used to provide the necessary shielding. 
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PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 





EDGE LIGHTING OF ACRYLIC PLASTICS yields a new decorative medium. Henry Pearson* gives some pointers on “light- 


piping” plastics—how they work and how to use them. 


THESE LUMINOUS PANELS in New York’s Shera- 
ton Hotel (above) and the Waldorf Restaurant 
in Newark, N. J. (right), were designed and 
fabricated by the Endicott Corp. of Boston, 
Mass. The series of framed scenes above are lit 
with a single fluorescent tube, while that at 
right is edge-lit by tubes placed at sides and top. 


C. W. Ackerman Studio 





USING “BLACK LIGHT” and fiuorescent paints, 
Cleveland’s Guill Industries are producing lumi- 
nous plastic murals. Based on the same principle 
as those employing visible light, Gull’s ultra- 
violet-lit panel has glowing colors—possible only 
with fluorescent paints—in this case, on surface. 
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Endicott 





F. S. Lincoln 





SOFT ILLUMINATION FOR ENTIRE ROOMS is also 
possible with edge-lit panels. This demonstration 
at Rohm & Haas’s laboratories shows type of 
loose, overall design necessary to this type of 
application, which is best suited to low illumina- 
tion levels of movies, theaters, nightclubs, etc. 


The illuminated murals on this page are 
an interesting and practical application of 
a peculiar property of acrylic plastics— 
their ability to “pipe” light invisibly from 
one point to another. It has long been 
known that colorless transparent materials 
such as optical glass or fused quartz will 
carry light from one point to another— 
even around corners and curves—but, until 
the development of acrylic plastics, ap.- 
plications for this light-piping effect were 
strictly limited. If the path of travel exceeds 
a few inches, the residual color in ordinary 
glass absorbs much of the light, and per- 
fectly clear glass and other colorless 
materials are restricted by cost or other 
factors to a few special applications. These 
restrictions are removed by the acrylic plas- 
tics. Colorless and crystal-clear, these 
plastics show almost no absorption of the 
light passing through them; since they are 
thermoplastic, they can be readily shaped 
into any desired form and are, in addition, 
easy to machine. Finally, they are reason- 
able in price. 

The murals shown employ a variant of 
light-piping known as “edge-lighting.” The 
distinguishing characteristic of edge-light- 
ing is that light introduced into the 
edge of the sheet is caused to leave the sheet 
at spots along the surface as desired by 
the designer. At these points, therefore, 
the sheet appears to glow. The effect can 
be produced in a number of ways, but the 
fundamental requirement is that the high 
polish on the surface of the sheet be re- 
moved or coated. It may be sanded, 
engraved, scribed, etched, painted or 
treated in any other way that serves to dis- 
turb or cover the surface luster. A film of 
oil or grease—even a layer of water on the 
sheet surface—will change the behavior of 
light rays at the surface of the plastic 
and allow some to escape. 

Fundamentally, the phenomenon is 
simple. In acrylic plastics, all light enter- 


* Head af Design Laboratory of Rohm & Hass, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued on page 108 
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NATIONWIDE SALES AND 
INSTALLATION SERVICE ON 


Ro-Way 
OVERHEAD TYPE DOORS 


— ' All over America you'll find expert and dependable Ro-Way 

ba sales and installation service “right at your elbow."’ And remem- 
ber this—Ro-Way, the modern door for this modern age, is the 
only overhead type door that gives your clients five extra-value 
features at no extra cost:— 


Consult your “"Redliook” or the yellow 
pages of your local Telephone Directory 





















1. Friction Reducing Track 

2. Double-Thick-Tread Track Rollers 

3. “Tailor-Made,” ‘“‘Power-Metered” Springs 
4. “Crow’s Foot” Outer Bearing Support 

5. Parkerized and Painted Hardware 


For full details regarding Industrial, 
Commercial, Residential and Agricul- 
tural applications, write for complete 
catalog or phone your nearest Ro-Way 
Dealer. See our catalog in Sweet's. 


ROWE MANUFACTURING CO. 


917 HOLTON STREET . GALESBURG ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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Rusco is the first practical com- 
bination screen and storm sash 
to bring ‘‘window conditioning”’ 
benefits to hospitals, hotels, 
office buildings, apartments. It = 
combines screens, storm sash 

and weatherproofing in one permanent unit with the added advan- 
tage of year round, rainproof, draft-free, filtered-screen ventilation. 
Can be installed on old or new buildings without alteration to 
existing or planned window construction. 


Nothing to Change—Nothing to Store or Repair 


Rusco storm sash stores itself when not in use—simply slides upward 
into storage position, allowing full, direct ventilation through the 
permanent plastic screen that never needs painting. In winter, just 
lower storm sash into position. Seasonal changing, painting and 
refitting of screens and storm sash 
are completely eliminated. The 
Rusco Patented Thermolok* Frame 
automatically adjusts to contrac- 
tion, expansion and settlement... 
assures perfect fit under all condi- 
tions . . . weatherproofs entire 
window opening. Patented seep-hole 
drainage guards against sill decay. 


@ product of 
THE F. C. RUSSELL COMPANY 
6400-AF Herman Avenue 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the Rusco all-metal Venetian 
Awning, Rusco Colorless Water Repellent 
Thermoseal Combination Windows 


*T. M. REG. APP. FoR. 
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Window Cleaning 
Made Easy 


Rusco Windows control conden- 
sation and frosting—windows 
stay clean longer. When clean- 
ing is necessory—dglass inserts 
are removable easily from 
inside. 
For cleaner, quieter, healthier 
interiors . . . for fuel savings 
up to %... for greater con- 
i «++ investigate Rusco 
All-Metal Self-Storing Combi- 
nation Screen and Storm Sash 
. .. the world’s first practical 
c vindow. Iilustrated, 
informative literature is avoil- 
able, or consult Sweet's. 1 80-7 
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ing the edge of the sheet through an arc of 
95.6° will be trapped inside the sheet. It 
will be efficiently reflected back and forth— 
at an equal and opposite angle—by the 
polished surfaces of the sheet and will 
escape only when it reaches the opposite 
edge or a point where 
the surface has been 
disturbed. A curved 
sheet of plastic will 
carry light without 


al 
Viti 






— leakage around a 
curve of any radius 
greater than three 


times its own thickness. 

Illuminated designs can gem by 
excluding air from a surtace without 
actually destroying the surface. Any mate- 


| rial which adheres tightly to the plastic and 
_ thus excludes the air will glow when seen 


from the opposite side of edge-lighted 
sheets. Such coatings produce the same 
result as shading or engraving the surface; 
that is, they change the angle at which light 


| beams striking the surface are reflected. 


PAINT OR WAX (etc) 
surface 
ug ay, hitting 

\ ‘surface, diffuses 








‘surface 


heuer 
This part of diffuse light hits the other surface 
steeply enough to escape 
The coating or machining, since it is the 
immediate source of the escaping light, ap- 
pears to glow. Obviously, since the glow is 
due to internal reflections, the design is 
more brilliantly lighted when viewed 
through the surface opposite the interrup- 
tion than when seen direct. In the former 
case, the light seen is reflected from the in- 
terruption and is almost entirely visible, but 


_ in the latter instance, the only light visible 


is that which has been able to escape 


through the interruptions. Opaque paints 





are often used in producing edge-lighted 
designs and these, of course, must be viewed 
through the plastic. 


ang —_ OR MACHINED SURFACE BREAK 


is deflected 
Light ite surface 
paint glows 
4 a 
° ee 


iy 





The most brilliant effects are obtained 
when all possibility of light transmission 
through the back of the design is blocked 
(since a portion of the light in an edge- 
lighted panel will be transmitted if the 
interruption is not opaque). Machined or 
embossed designs, for example, may be 
filled with opaque pigments of the proper 
color. Unpainted, sand-blasted surfaces 


_are brighter than simple machined areas 
| because they are more irregular. 





A variety of techniques is available to 
produce different effects. A painted design 
glows with a uniform diffuse light, but 
actual cutting of the plastic surface pro. 
duces sparkling highlights. An engraved 
line appears most brilliant, seen directly, if 
given a “V” profile. A “U” profile reflects 
a thin highlight from any angle. A square 


aa 7 AY «emp 
ss seen directly 

a 
Nw 


groove is not well lighted on the flat bot- 
tom, but is brilliant on the sides which are 
least visible. 

Scribing, as distinguished from engray. 
ing, consists of closely spaced lines and is 
reminiscent of dry-point etching. As these 
lines are microscopically rough, they are 
evenly lighted at any angle. Highlights, in 
this process, are made by using masses of 
fine lines. Since there is always some of 
the original surface not disturbed by scrib- 
ing, the reflection of light is extended 
from one interruption to another, and a 
uniform illumination results. Pleasing 
effects are obtained by combining several 
techniques. 

If the edge through which the light enters 
the sheet is colored with a transparent dye, 
a white-painted or an engraved design on 
the sheet will be similarly colored. If dif- 


ferent colors are spotted along one edge, 





U_ groove hasa Thin highlight 
from any angle 


Square groove has 
brilliant sides only 


end dyed red 


. sa white design 


| \\\\ red light reflected from paint 





blended colors in the design are produced. 
One technique has been found especially 
effective. It is produced by engraving parts 
of the design on successive sheets of plas- 
tic so that, when bound together, an entire 
scene is represented. The edge of each sheet 
is colored as desired and, when edge-lighted, 
the complete scene appears in depth, light 
and color. 





blue dye 
yellow dye 
red dye 
Wy | Part of a scene engraved 
[ l ore on each sheet of 
= plastic 
= ow 
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fled Yollow Swe 

There are endless variations for this 
process. If desired, some of the engraving 
can be placed on each side of all but the 
top sheet. The back surface of each sheet, 
of course, reflects the most light but the 
reduced brilliance of front-surface reflec- 
tion from the back sheets may be useful in 

(Continued on page 110) 
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.... for 


“acting lile— 


easy-to-clean, 


cheerful hospital interiors 














INSTITUTE MEMBERS 


Belden Brick Company 
Canton, Ohio 


Continental Clay Products Co. 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania 


Charleston Clay Products Co. 
Charleston 22, West Virginia 


Hanley Company 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Hydraulic Press Brick Co. 
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Mapleton Clay Products Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Why do so many hospitals have interiors of 
Structural Clay Facing Tile? 


Facing tile, glazed or unglazed, guarantees in- 
teriors that clean easily . . . harbor no germs or 
dirt ... need no painting. 


Available in a variety of never-fading, burned-in 
colors, facing tile adds a cheerful note to hospitals. 
Its original beauty and luster can be kept that way 
with simple, inexpensive soap and water washing. 


When you specify Structural Facing Tile for hos- 
pitals—or for schools, public buildings or indus- 
trial plants—you give your clients al! these prime 
advantages and more. Facing Tile is fire-safe, dur- 
able and economical to maintain. 


Facing Tile now is being produced in modular 
sizes. This assures perfect fitting with other modu- 
lar materials. It means more flexibility in design 
. .. less time on drafting and site supervision . . . 
better workmanship with reduced labor . . . less 
material waste . . . earlier use of the structure. 


Please contact any Institute Member for aid or 
information about the use of Structural Facing 
Tile, or write direct to Desk AF-1 of the Institute. 
We shall be very happy to serve you. See Sweet's 
1947 Architectural Catalog for additional data. 


INSTITUTE MEMBERS 


Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


National Fireproofing Corp. 
Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 


Stark Brick Company 
Canton, Ohio 


Stone Creek Brick Company 
Stone Creek, Ohio 


West Virginia Brick Company 
Charleston, West Virginia 


FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1756 K STREET, N. W. ° 


WASHINGTON 6G, D.C. 
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Look for the RED ZIG IN 
Stripes on Every Bag! 


The original Ohio White Finish and its famous twin, Hawk 
Spread, always satisfy architects, plasterers and dealers who 
demand top quality finishing lime. 


Scientifically processed from rock quarried from the heart 


-of the world’s purest deposit of dolomitic limestone, both brands 


are always fresh, always uniform, always 992% pure. Unusually 
high in plasticity, they spread far. 


e Remember these brands . . . Make sure that 
Red Zig Zag Stripes are on every bag of finishing 
lime you buy. 
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~ PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


certain designs. Paint and engraving may 
be combined for still further modification of 
the result. The distance between the sheets 
may be varied or each of the sheets may be 
of different thicknesses. In some cases, the 
designer may find it desirable to cut out 
sections from one or more of the sheets. If 
color is added to the edge thus formed, light 
of pleasing tint may be thrown on another 
part of the design. 

It is often desired to provide some sort 
of backing for an edge-lighted panel. This 
need be nothing more than a single sheet 
of paper or other material, and any color 
or design may be chosen. Such a back- 
ground, since it is unattached to the sheet, 
remains unlighted when a design is 
illuminated. 


Upeque background 


» 
Light tor room > Design engraved or paintea 


RADIANT WALLS” 


Here again, the originality of the designer 
can be used to produce almost endless varia- 
tions in the effect. With the back- 
ground color matching that of the design 
painted on the plastic, a sign can be made to 
appear or disappear as the light goes on 
and off. Thus, if the edge of a sheet is 
colored red and the design is white against 
a white background, the design is only 
faintly visible when not illuminated. When 
the light is on, however, the design becomes 
luminous in red light while the unlighted 
background appears as gray. 

Entire rooms can be illuminated by an 
extension of this principle. The surface of 
the wall is covered with an acrylic sheet on 
which an appropriate design is painted or 
engraved. Provided the design is large 
in, scale and more or less continuous, 
enough light will be emitted to give an 
entire room a soft, low illumination, 

The whole surface of the plastic sheet 
cannot be covered by painting or engraving 
and still be edge-lighted satisfactorily. 
The design must be intermittent to allow 
the light to reflect back and forth between 
the surfaces; otherwise, the light will be 
largely diffused through that portion of the 
design nearest the source and the balance 
of the sheet will be very dimly lighted. In 
general, the less decoration, the more 
intense the light. 

The color of a painted surface also bears 
a relationship to the light transmission 
from a sheet. When light strikes a painted 
pattern, some is absorbed, some escapes 
from the sheet to make the design glow, and 
the rest continues to travel within the plas- 
tic. The more light absorbed by the paint, 
the less there is to be reflected out to 





illuminate the design and to reach other 
parts of the design. Paint applied to a 
panel, therefore, should be fairly light jn 
preferably white. 

The area of decoration that can be ade. 
quately illuminated varies directly with the 
sheet thickness. For example, a 2-in. disk 
painted on 1/16-in. material will be poorly 
lighted in the center, but when painted on 


3,-in. material is evenly illuminated 


color 





AN \ 
L ae \ 4 Thick 


< Thin (light rebounds 
Fe. y more frequently ) 








a 





throughout. Obviously, the thinner the 
sheet, the closer the two reflecting surfaces 
and the more frequently the light rebounds 
between them. Hitting at shorter intervals, 
all available rays in the thinner material 
will be diffused in a shorter time. 

Light which is not diffused from a design 
in a decorated sheet normally escapes from 
the edge opposite the source of light. To 
prevent loss of this light, provision should 
be made to reflect it back into the sheet. 
In theory, this is done most effectively by 
mirroring that edge of the sheet. However, 
in most cases, the best method is to paint 


Paint edge opposite 
light white 


Tame width should be slightly 
wider than sheet thickness 
the edge with opaque white paint. By this 
means, the light is re-diffused and a large 
portion is turned back into the sheet. 

One of the difficulties in edge-lighting 
designs is the securing of sufficient illu- 
mination over a large area. There is no one 
solution to this problem. Each separate 
case requires individual handling, but there 
are some considerations which may be ap- 
plied effectively in many instances. The 
thickness of the material is of primary 
importance, since the wider the edge, the 
greater the quantity of light that will enter 
it. However, other conditions often set 
sharp limits on the thickness of the material 
that can be used. 

The character of the edge through which 
the light enters the sheet is also important. 
It should be polished and be at right angles 
to the sheet surfaces. A rough, bevelled or 
wavy surface will transmit light into the 
material at angles which permit it to escape 
immediately. 

Experiments have shown that the ideal 
source is a line filament lamp, with the edge 
of the plastic as close to the light source 
as possible. In practical application, how- 
ever, a filament source of this type is 
objectionable because of the heat developed. 
Moreover, line filament lamps are not 

(Continued on page 112) 
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INFORMATION ON THE LATEST 
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high 1%” thick 
Porm = RADIANT BASEBOARD 



















Radiant baseboard heating has been developed to a point of efficiency 


and utility that makes it a “‘must” for the truly modern home. 





BASE-RAY* radiant heating offers the architect a fresh and stimulating approach 
CONCEALED VALVES 


This neat metal enclosure, shaped like 
the heating unit itself, is attached to 
each end of BASE-RAY, thus complete 
ly concealing all valves and fittings. 


to the problem of up-to-the-minute home heating and BASE-RAY radiant 
baseboard units literally “clear the decks” for room designs that provide the 
utmost in charm and comfort. From the practical standpoint BASE-RAY 


units are so simple to install and so low in cost that you'll recognize in them 


MOLDINGS 


To provide an even more 
realistic baseboard appear 
ance and to compensate for 
irregularities sometimes 
found in walls and floors, 
regular wood moldings are 
added at top. and bottom of 

‘Standard’’ BASE-RAY 
and at top only of ‘‘Hy- 
Power’’ units, 


e 
« 
* 
e 
° 
e 
e 
« 
an important contribution to home planning. National advertising of ° 
. - 
BASE-RAY is creating tremendous enthusiasm among householders ° 
e 
and prospective home builders. Why nor get all the facts . . . put . 
. . . . . - . . 
yourself in a position to benefit from this public approval? Mail the 
e 
e 


coupon NOW. .. you will profit by the information contained in our booklet. 


*Reg. U.S. . 4 


IRVINGTON, N. Y., Dept. AF-17 
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Burnham Boiler Corporation Dept. AF-17 
Irvington, New York 


Please send me copy of ‘‘Ratings and Installation 
Guide on BASE-RAY Radiant Baseboards"’. 








Export Department NOM@. --- eee eee eee eee nes eneeeennneenes 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. ON ns 5 0 ae 5 com o dbp» aiebads ee died Oiee ‘ 
City... : | es 
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Got a match Mister? 
Well gwe gou oneal 
You cant make BALE ‘a 





Better not take us up on that—you can take our word for it 


that FLAMEFOIL Canvas just can’t blaze. This canvas is pro- 
tected by a patented* flame-proof finish that penetrates every 
fibre. A spark, a cigarette butt, even a lighted match, can do 
no more than char this canvas at the immediate point of contact. 
And right there the fire stops! The surrounding canvas will not 
ignite, cannot blaze—the fire-quenching FLAMEFOIL finish 
takes care of that! 


FLAMEFOIL CANVAS has 3 other de- 
sirable characteristics, too: (1) It is water- 
resistant; (2) It withstands extremes of 
weather better and longer than untreated 
canvas; (3) It resists the formation of 
mildew. 

NOTE: To give untreated canvas FLAME- 


FOIL’S 4-Point Protection, apply FLAMECOTE 
Canvas Finish. Available in 10 attractive colors. 


The Protection Lasts 








FLAMEFOIL’s 4-Point Protection is long- $ 
; > : € (eo .) 

lasting. Every single fibre of this canvas \ NW “iw 

is thoroughly impregnated—and neither wit 
WEATHER 


rain, snow, nor blistering sun will remove 
the protective properties. 


OTHER FLAMEFOIL PRODUCTS, which will 
soon be available, include: Flamefoil FABRIX, 
a line of flame-proof light-weight fabrics for use 
in drapes, furniture covers, work clothes, etc.; 
and Flamefoil HYDURA, a line of flame-proof 
artificial leathers in a wide range of attractive 
grains and colors. 





MILDEW, TOO 


Ask your canvas goods dealer about FLAMEFOIL CANVAS. If his stock 
is temporarily short, write to us. 


* Manufactured under Patents No. 2,299,612 and 2,044,176. 
Other Patents Pending. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE FINISHERS, Inc. 
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readily available in the lengths required for 
many applications. Because of these limita- 
tions, line filament lamps have been gen- 


| erally replaced with fluorescent tubes. The 


intensity of illumination produced by 


_ fluorescent lamps is less, since only a com- 


_ small incandescent bulbs. 





_ paratively small amount of the light from 
a tube can be directed into the edge of the 
plastic, but the tubes are practically free 
from heat and are available in satisfactory 


lengths. 








Plastic 


Contact beheeen alas & plastic 
as good 8s possib 


Socket for 
- plastic edge 





Filament tube 


When more intense light is desired and 
fluorescent tubes are not practical, special 
methods of lighting with hot filament lamps 
may be devised. Line filament lamps could 
be used, by separating the plastic from the 
tube with a piece of tempered glass. The 
lamp should be placed at the focus of a 
metallic reflector, having a radius about 
one-third more than that of the tube. This 
reflector should be brought up around the 
tube, completely enclosing it except for a 
deep slot at the top. A piece of tempered 
glass, placed in this slot in contact with the 
tube, provides the base on which the plastic 
rests. This arrangement secures most of the 
light of the filament lamp without exposing 
the plastic to undue heat hazard. 

Another method of lighting employs 
Polished holes. 
about an inch larger than the diameter of 
the bulbs to be used, are made in the edge 
of the plastic. The centers of the holes are 


ala). 2¢ Tal 20 rat 
oe nh ¥ Polished straight-cut holes 
I ¢— + 


\ Ail eaves painted » = ** 








located at a distance from each other of 
about twice their diameter. In use, bulbs are 
inserted in the holes just far enough to 
give maximum illumination. Light enters 
the sheet all around the perimeter of the 
holes, and the sum of these perimeters is 
somewhat more than the length of the 
straight edge of the sheet. This method. 
therefore, has the advantage of introducing 
light on a longer surface than a single edge, 
and a rather intense light is available. 
Since, in this system, light enters the sheet 
in all directions, it is necessary to paint all 
four edges of the sheet to keep light from 
escaping. 

Uniform illumination of an edge-lighted 
sheet often is difficult to obtain, but de- 


signers can employ various devices to avoid 





trouble from this source. In many cases, jt 
is practicable to light the sheet on two or 
more edges to increase the amount of light 
available. In other instances. the design 
itself can be planned to compensate for the 
lighting characteristics by avoiding concen. 
tration of large masses of engraved or 
painted areas in any one spot. It jg 
especially important to avoid such masses 
near the light source. 

In a short edge-lighted piece, uniform 
illumination can be obtained by making the 
engraving progressively deeper as the dis. 
tance from the light source increases. In 
light traveling along essen. 
tially parallel lines may be a sizable frac. 
tion of the whole illumination: progres. 
sively deeper cuts under these conditions 
reach successively lower “layers” of the 
parallel light. Each cut, therefore, receives 
almost the same amount of illumination. 
This device is not effective in large areas 
because, in such cases, the near-parallel 
light spreading through the bigger sheet is 
employed in lighting portions farther from 


such a case, 


the source. 


al (2ACPIOE 
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Another device which aids in providing 
even illumination in short edge-lighted 
pieces is tapering the piece so that it 
decreases in thickness as it gets further 
from the source of light. The rays more 
nearly parallel to the axis of the wedge will 
travel farther before they strike the surface 
at an angle great enough to allow them t 
escape. In addition to improving the illv- 
mination of a design, this device is 
helpful for concentrating light rays at the 
end of a bar in such light-piping applica 
tions as are used in dental or medical 








instruments. 

While edge-lighting and _light-piping 
open a wide field of uses, there are certain 
limitations to their application. Obviously, 
dirt and scratches on the acrylic material 
disturb the surface the same as paint oF 
engraving, and such defacement will be 
edge-lighted with the design. When edge- 
lighting is used where the plastic is greatly 
exposed to scratching or soiling, it is some 
times desirable to cover the panels with 4 
protective sheet of glass. Edge-lighting is 
also limited in its application on large ou!- 
door signs because of the difficulty in secur 
ing adequate illumination over a large are@ 
and the necessity of weather-proofing it 
However, these limitations are negligible 
when compared to its many useful ap 
plications, 








. This practical file of 
better ways to insulate 
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: Eleven fact-filled pages like this one are yours for the | Application Data File, plus full technical information 
ng asking—in the new KIMSUL* Application Data File, a on KIMSUL, mail the coupon on your letterhead or ; 
ain source of technical information you can use to advan- business card today. . 
ly, tage. Shows how many applications, from the simplest : ; 

“) 8 h difficul y np ficiently h 2 q We are producing all the KIMSUL Insulavion we possibly can, but, 
a ee the most . ifficult, can be more efficiently handle due to the great demand, your dealer may have some difficulty in 
or with prefabricated, many-/ayer KIMSUL. To get your supplying your requirements as promptly as usual. 
be ; 
ge- eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeveeeveeeeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 
tly 
me- Kimberly-Clark Corporation AP-147 
¥ KimsuL Division, Neenah, Wisconsin 
, is Please send at once FREE Application Data File and full informa. 
al tion on many-layer KIMSUL Insulation. 
ur: a ee ap a Ce i Sa A 
A PRODUCT OF 
rea : 
it Kimberly LEINOS acninniuniniecniips<noane aucasliaaimeimelid isan 
ible Clark \ CS is SURE Seis 6 cnn nb ounied pense Aa 
RESEARCH 
a “a - 
P “KIMSUL (trademark) means Kimberly-Clark Insulation — - —e () Architect ( ) Builder ( ) Contractor ( ) Other 
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THREE NEW FURNITURE LINES 


Designer Robsjohn-Gibbings, when he wrote Goodbye Mr, 
Chippendale (Forum, Mar. °44), wasn’t kidding about his 
all-out conversion to modern. And, from the look ot his latest 
work, he has put fire in the eye of period-minded Grand 
Rapids. This extensive new line will be manufactured by the 
Widdicombe Furniture Co. and presented to the public 















































i through department stores late next year. Emphasis is on fine 
craftsmanship and wood finishes, so there will be little point 
df) in poking around budget departments looking for the pieces, 
; Mr. Gibbings has given special thought to fitted storage. For 
| instance, the drawers of the man’s bureau are designed to 
4 accommodate two stacks of laundered shirts. The doors of the 
A dressing table are backed by three circular shelves far enough 
i apart to hold creams, lotions, etc., in an upright position. 
in) 

| 

| 

i DINING ROOM FURNITURE BESPEAKS COMFORT AND QUIET STABILITY 

: 

DRESSING COMPARTMENT OF BUREAU CLOSES TO FORM PLAIN CHEST 
NON-COLLAPSIBLE GAME TABLE OPENS TO DOUBLE SIZE 

+ 
i VANITY tS THREE-PIECE SECTIONAL UNIT 
-. 
i 
i 
| 
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Production plans 


We don’t need to tell you that Crane plumbing and heating 
equipment has been in short supply this past year. Even stepped- 
up production has been unable to meet the unprecedented de- 
mand. Here’s how the situation stands today: 


THE CRANE POTTERIES AT TRENTON have greatly enlarged 
their facilities and are today producing more vitreous china and 
Duraclay fixtures than at any time in our history. 


THE CRANE ENAMELWARE PLANT AT CHATTANOOGA is in 
production on bathtubs, sinks, lavatories and other porcelain 
enamel on cast iron products. Manufacture has been concen- 
trated on items in greatest need, and production on these in 
many cases exceeds prewar production. Plant capacity is greater 
than ever before, and 1947 will see an even greater quantity of 
plumbing fixtures pouring out as fast as material and labor 
conditions permit. 


THE CRANE BOILER AND RADIATOR PLANT AT CHATTANOOGA 
produced as great a number of boilers as were made before the 
war, and radiator production closely approached prewar peaks. 
This new plant with its modern equipment is designed to turn 
out heating equipment by mass production methods, assuring 
even greater production in 1947. 


This is a record of which Crane Co. may well be proud—we 
regret that it was still not enough to give everyone the new 
Crane equipment he wanted. 


Every effort is being made to step up this production in 1947. 
How soon this increased production can meet the tremendously 
expanded demand for plumbing and heating depends on con- 
ditions which today are shrouded in uncertainty, but builders 
may be assured that Crane Co. will continue to do everything 
possible to meet the unprecedented demand. 


The situation is improving steadily. Check with your Crane 
Branch on the items you need—we will do everything in our 
power to supply you with the equipment you want. 


CRANE 








ADVANCE INFORMATION FOR BUILDERS 
ON THE CRANE 1947 LINE 
This colorful book just published shows Crane 
Bathroom Groups, Kitchen Sinks and other 
plumbing equipment that will be available in 
1947. Copies should be in the hands of every 
builder planning residential construction. If you 
have not received yours, ask your Crane Branch 
or write Crane Co. on your business letterhead. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Scores of exotic woods 
go into elaborate inlays 


Desk is suitable 
for apartment 
or office use 


Sectional units permit 
Flexible arrangement 


Torkel Korling 








Wm, F, Howland 


Andrew Szoeke, long known to decorators for superb crafts. 
manship in custom cabinet work, has recently designed a 
complete line of furniture now being sold through B. Altman 
& Co., New York. The chest (above) is one of his most strik- 
ing pieces. Though prices parallel those of rare antiques, no 
eighteenth century craftsman mastered the art of inlay more 
skilfully than Mr. Szoeke. Most of the most elaborate designs 
are after other artists, but his original work, if simpler, is 
equally impressive. In almost every instance, rich burls are 
used as veneers in combination with the marquetry. 

Jens Risom, who before the war designed for Dan Cooper, 
Georg Jensen and Knoll Associates, has now set out on his 
own to design well made, middle-of-the-road contemporary 
furniture, two examples of which are presented at left. This 
line, thoroughly adaptable to most existing interiors, will not 
be sold at retail but will be confined to architects, decorators 
and a few selected stores. 


BOOKS 


MODERN ART IN ADVERTISING. Designs for the Container 
Corp. of America. Published by Paul Theobald, Chicago. 109 pp. 
Illustrated, color, black and white. 9 x 12!/2. $7.50. 


As straight commercial advertising, the campaign of the Con 
tainer Corp. of America has probably aroused more interest 
in artistic circles than any other. Since 1937, this company 
has offered a consistently fine selection of specially commis- 
sioned designs by outstanding artists which have appeared in 
leading magazines. The campaign eventually totted the col- 
lection that last year won an exhibition invitation from Daniel 
Cotton Rich, Director of the Art Institute of Chicago, The 
show (see cut) was highly successful and aroused the interest 
of museums throughout the country not only for its art but 
also for its architectural excellence and flexibility as a travel 
ing installation. Mr. Rich says that he finds the designs, while 
grouped together, have lost some of their original power but, 
after studying them individually, he has decided that they add 
up to the most creative campaign in modern advertising. He 
also reached several other conclusions: 

> That modern art has discovered a set of dynamic principles 
which can be used dynamically in other visual fields. 

> That a first-rate artist. once he gets the idea, can turn in@ 

(Continued on page 120) 
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rot Veteran’s home features ceiling 
ors radiation heating system using 
Bryant Model 26 Boiler 

Near completion in suburban Chi- 

cago is this attractive ranch style 
_ house, the first of 22 new Metropoli- 
pp. tan Chicago homes being construct- Suitable for a 50-foot lot, this home for a 

ed in the Tribune’s Prize Homes navy veteran and his family was adapted 
= Building Program. Like all others from a design by Lt. W. R. Burns, Jr., of 
sal in the Program, the house will be Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

owned by a veteran and is being , 

any : : , 
me built from a design which won an 
a award in the Tribune’s recent Chica- 





goland Prize Homes Competition. 
Featured in this house is a comparatively new radiant 


The heating method in which the pipes and radiant coils are 

embedded in the ceilings. Walls and ceilings are insu- 

ne lated with rock wool as part of the heating arrangement. 

+ Heat source for the system is a Bryant Model 5-W-26 
GAS 


Boiler, with an output of 90,000 btu per hour. 


ile The Bryant Model 26 Boiler, long a favorite in the 
- nation’s home radiation heating systems, is made in ten 
. sizes to provide for a wide r of hot water or steam 
: provide fora wide range of hot water o st HEATING 


applications. Bryant Heater Company, 17825 St. Clair 
Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio. One of the Dresser Industries. 


LET THE PUP BE FURNACE MAN 
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Voorhees, Walker, Foley and Smith, New York City, Architects 


v es 
'>>Firestone 


LABORATORY 


Last word in Laboratory Design uses Alherene Stone 


FOR TABLE TOPS, SINKS, AND FUME HOODS 


The recently constructed Firestone 
Laboratory, very last word in labor- 
atory design is equipped with corro- 
sion-resistant #25 grade Alberene 
Stone table tops and sinks. Sinks are 
all built with internal coved corners. 
The fume hood through which 
passes all noxious gases and corro- 
sive fumes is Regular grade Alberene 
soapstone enclosed in an enameled 
steel shell, carrying out the movable 
wall construction motif of the lab- 
oratory which yields maximum flexi- 
bility. Hood shell enclosures include 
sliding sash and the entire hood is 


designed for air conditioned labora- 
tories. 


We believe it will be to your ad- 
vantage to consult Alberene the 
next time you have a laboratory 
designing or remodeling job on your 
boards. For more than fifty years, 
Alberene has been designing and 
installing Alberene Stone Labora- 
tory equipment in the country’s fin- 
est laboratories. Take advantage of 
this experience. Alberene Stone 
Corporation of Virginia, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ALBERENE STONE 


THE NATURAL STONE OF DIVERSIFIED UTILITY 
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first rate job of advertising, if no one meddles with him, 
> That talk of advertising design as an “American form” or an 
“American art” is cheap superstition. Some of the most effec. 
tive pages in this collection were by Europeans and Orientals, 

Now these designs have been assembled in a catalogue which 
eloquently bears out all Mr. Rich’s praise and enthusiasm. 
It is a beautiful job that fortunately contains no commercial 
plugs other than the art itself. 

Tracing the history of the campaign, Egbert Jacobson, 
director of Container’s department of design, remarks “The 
series began as a forthright bid for attention to the company’s 
developing business, to its policy of integrated production 
and management, and to its awareness of the importance of 
good taste and top-notch design in any public statement. 
Skillful design had still another and special implication in 
view of the fact that the company was often asked to suggest 
package design to its customers. It was believed that if we 
ourselves practiced what we preached—that is, engaged the 
best available artists to represent us to the public—then our 
special pleading that good package design is the most effective 
would be taken more seriously.” Coming from a large manu. 
facturer, a statement like this is nothing less than celestial 
music to the ears of the art world. 

Most familiar among the paintings is the stylized Persian 
horse and rider by Persia Abbas symbolizing the wartime 
transition from the scimitar to the modern hand grenade. 
Publisher Paul Theobold, a recent but bright star in the field 
who specializes in books on art, has again lived up to the high 
standard he set during the war years, production difficulties 
notwithstanding. To the artists, the manufacturer, the museum 
and the publisher—more power. M.S. 


WAR MEMORIALS by Arnold 
Whittick. Country Life, Ltd., 
London. 181 pp. Illustrated, with 
index and bibliography. 7'/2 in. x 
10 in. 30/. 


“A war memorial should take 
the form of something that 
should contribute to the preser- 
vation of peace and the preven- 
tion of future wars,” says the 
author of this timely and thor. 
oughly researched book, just 
published in England. Exactly 
what the form should be he does 
not insist, but leaves it to two conflicting schools of thought— 
those who want a “living” or useful memorial, and those who 





want the more traditional, monumental structure. He dis 
cusses a wide range of memorial types, from national shrines 
and battlefield memorials (which he thinks were the most 
impressive commemorations of World War I) to loca] memo 
rials put up by towns and villages and by individuals. The 
book is well illustrated with traditional examples, ranging 
from the time of the Greek “Nike” (better known as the 
Winged Victory of Samothrace) through World War I mont 
ments and two projects for World War II memorials. Recent 
selections are limited to British and American examples, 
including the well-known Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials. 

“TI have asked a considerable number of persons,” says the 
author, “what they feel on this matter, and the response from 
the majority has been that a war memorial should serve some 
useful purpose like a hospital ward, a park, homes for the 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Green’s Solar Homes are designed for 
"MORE PERFORMANCE IN EVERY ROOM” 


Hailed by House Beautiful as “‘the most exciting architectural 
news in decades,”’ the Green Solar Home, erected in 
Rockford, Ill., has been visited by thousands. Four 
hundred and fifty Bendix Washers have been ordered 

for the hundreds of these homes soon to be built. 


Architect George Fred Keck has developed a flexible 
system of plans for Green’s Solar Homes—plans that 
permit the harnessing of the sun’s rays for summer 
and winter comfort—without that standardized look 
that has been the bane of the prefabricated house. 
And with twice the utility of the old-fashioned house! 


This “More performance in every room”’ is achieved 
by folding partitions, built-in storage units, convert- 
ible bedrooms. 


And the Bendix Automatic Home Laundry! 


For the Bendix can be placed in the kitchen as this 
actual photograph shows, or it can be placed in the 
utility room, depending on owner preference. The 
Bendix has been chosen as the washer that’s the most 
dependable and the “most automatic’’—for the Ben- 
dix is the machine that is nine years ahead in both 
performance and proven dependability. Four hundred 
and fifty Bendix machines have been ordered for 
these Green Solar Homes. 


Your plans too can include the Bendix and in most 
states it can be financed with the home under FHA. 
Its four square foot compactness, (no need for set 
tubs) its svelte beauty, its low price, recommend it 
to the builder. Its economy in soap and water, its 

nine-year record, its workless washday, its reputa- BEN wp 


tion as the world’s most wanted washer, recommend automatic 


it to the housewife. And make her partial to the Home laun d ry i 











plans that include a Bendix in her new home. 





BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES, INC., SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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B & G Hydro-Flo Heat Equip- 
ment can be installed on any 
hot water boiler 





BELL & GOSSETT CO. 


Dept. V-10 Morton Grove, Ill. 








CHROMEDGE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


OFFERS 


Matched Sets 


METAL TRIMS FOR 
ALL FLOOR AND 
WALL MATERIALS 
— 
CHROMEDGE Metal Trims offer 
both extruded aluminum alloy 
and stainless steel moldings in a 








complete range of matched sets. 
Sizes for all materials from light- 





5 0.0 weight enameled coverings to 

wallboard and plywood thick- 
nesses (5/32” series, for wall- 
board, shown at left). Extruded 
sections may be had in bright or 
satin finish—or in the rich, velvet- 
like luster of B & T’s remarkably 


durable Chromalite finish. 











Distributed through authorized 
wholesalers only. 


The B & 7. Metals Co. 


columbus 16, Ohio 
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wounded or aged, anything that the people really need. These 
persons generally have added that they do not think we want 
any more stone monuments like crosses, obelisks, cenotaphs, 
and similar types.” Despite this change in public attitude, 
Mr. Whittick himself is inclined to favor the traditional, 
monumental type, particularly on a national scale. He cites 
the article by Mr. Charles D. Maginnis, “Living Memorials” 
(Forum, Sept. °44), which stressed the importance of the 
spiritual aspect of memorials, and most of the book is 
devoted to pictures and analyses of the traditional types 
approved of in that article (which, incidentally, did not 
necessarily reflect the ideas of Forum editors). 

Sifting down to the local scene and the individual, the 
author points out many mistakes made after World War I and 
casts his vote for parks, fountains or even a town hall. “The 
purely sculptural monument would be less suitable in a 
public square and, if the monument is large and elaborate, 
it would be impossible. Here, then, is the question of col- 
laboration between the architect and sculptor. The ideal is 
that the architect and sculptor be one. This was usually 
the case in the art of the Italian Renaissance, and it has 
occasionally been so since, but generally now for a large 
monument the functions of architect and sculptor are 
separated.” 

A final chapter, added as an afterthought, presents a pro- 
posal for a United Nations War Memorial quite different in 
concept from most memorials illustrated in the book. This 
project is for “an International University dedicated to under- 
standing between the peoples of the earth,” and there is an 
accompanying plan designed by J. Schreiner, an English 
architect, for a university situated on an island, with a harbor, 
an airfield and a central auditorium reminiscent of the 
Perisphere at the New York World’s Fair. E.B. 
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WHEN EQUIPPED WITH 


ELSCO ‘ROLLER GUIDES 


Reduce operational and maintenance costs 
and get smoother operation from new or old 


. GREASELESS 
elevators. Elsco Roller Guides roll on wheels RAILS 
on a dry, greaseless rail, eliminating kilowatt WYiteait 
consuming friction and rail maintenance HAZARD 


costs. Compensating arms are spring loaded 
to maintain constant contact and to take up 
rail inequalities. Approved by the Board of 
Standards and Appeals. 

FROM ONE BUILDING REPORT “... (aan 
we actually show an estimated saving of GLIDING 
44.6%.” RIDE 


FROM ANOTHER BUILDING REPORT 
. our records now show a reduction in 
power consumed of approximately 30%.” 


PATENTED MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
ELEVATOR SAFETY CORPORATION—-DEPT. A 


165 BROADWAY CO 7-1433 NEW YORK 6, WN. Y. 
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Insulux Glass Block is a functional building material—not 


merely a decoration. It is designed to do many things other 


materials cannot do. Investigate! 


Add a light touch 


for modern living 


Add a welcome new touch of natural daylight 


to your next home. 


Panels of Insulux Glass Block bring in 
abundant light. And it is private light—(certain 
Insulux patterns insure complete privacy) 
ideal for bathrooms and bedrooms. Insulating 
properties of the block are high, even with a 
large panel, minimum load is placed on heating 


and air conditioning equipment. 


Technical data, specifications and _installa- 
tion details will be found in the “Glass” section 
of Sweet’s Architectural Catalog, or write Dept. 
D-13, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Insulux 


Products Division, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


OWENS - ILLINOIS 


UW SU LUC 


GLASS BLOCK 


The sought-after simplicity of line characteristic of contemporary design is carried out 


by Insulux Glass Block. This versatile material is equally attractive from inside or out 











A floor-to-ceiling panel of Insulux Glass Block fills the unusual two-story living room 


Grosse Pointe, Mich., with softly diffused daylight. Architect 
Alden B. Dow, Midland, Mich., demonstrates here one of the exceptional design 


possibilities and adaptability of 


contemporary 
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WOOD DECKS 


are Easy on Bare Feet 


Natives don’t get a ‘hot foot’’ on ships decked with Wolman- 
ized Lumber* for service in the tropics. Wood doesn’t 
scorch bare feet and cargo holds insulated with this wood 
are cooler. 

Pressure treatment with Wolman Salts* preservative 
makes wood highly resistant to decay and termite attack. 
Thus wood, best able to withstand the punishment materials 
must take aboard ship, is given this added ability. 

What a combination! Wood for greater comfort and 
cargo safety, and pressure treatment for long life and low 
upkeep costs. There’s an American Lumber wood treatment 
to meet your needs. 















CREOSOTING 


*Registered FLAMEPROOFING 


trademarks 


WOLMANIZING 


1647 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS states tha 
American engineers will participate in a permanent Worl 
Engineering Conference with headquarters in Paris, The 
Engineers Joint Council will be the medium for organizing 
American participation through its Committee on Interna. 
tional Relations. Malcolm Pirnie is serving as chairman of 
the committee with offices in the Engineering Societies Bldg, 
29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


THe ComMMITTEE ON EmpLoyMENT for the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture announces that additional 
instructors in Architectural Design, Structural Design, Build 
ing Materials and Building Equipment are needed for th 
second semester. Those interested in a teaching career may 
apply to Professor Paul Weigel, Secretary of the Association, 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. 


Tue University oF British Co_umBtia, Vancouver, Canada 
has opened a Department of Architecture with Fred Lasserre, 
MRAIC, as head. Courses will cover all aspects of building 
construction, industrial design (including prefabrication), 
town and community planning, basic human needs and 
esthetic principles. Professor Lasserre is interested in ob 
taining qualified instructors for his staff. 


THE FepERATION TECHNICAL INSTITUTE announces that it will 
sponsor spring, 1947, review courses for the Architects Regis 
tration Examinations. Classes are scheduled to start the first 
week of February, 1947. Further information may be obtained 
from Earl Strunk, R. A., Director, at 5 Beekman St., New 
York 7, N. Y. 


THe Store Mopernization SHow, designed to give the 
million-and-a-half U. S. retail store owners a glimpse of 
most recent advances in store fronts, floorings, lighting fix 
tures, showcases, display equipment, heating, air-condition 
ing and other aspects of store modernization will be held in 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, the week of July 7, 
1947. One feature of the show will be a daily Trade Clinic 
which will answer questions on remodeling problems. 


Tue Society oF THE PLAstics INDUSTRY announces plans for 
its forthcoming second annual Exposition and Convention a 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, May 5-11, 1947. All divisions 
of the industry will be included—material manufacturers 
machinery companies, molders, laminators, fabricators, ete. 


COMPETITION 
Tue “Better Rooms For Betrer Livinc” ComMretIitTION, spoh 
sored by the Chicago Tribune, offers $26,250.00 in prizes far 
the best ideas on furnishing 7 typical rooms in the hom 
(living room, dining room, combination living and dining 
room, bedroom, juvenile bedroom, kitchen and recreatiét 
room). First prize in each of the 7 categories is $1,00%; 
second prize $500; third $250; fourth through twenty-thith 
$100. Winning ideas will be presented in the Chicago pe 
throughout next year. Rules may be obtained from “Betit 
Rooms for Better Living Competition”, Chicago Tribune 
Room 2319, Tribune Tower, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chic 
11, Il. Closing will be March 17, 1947. 


FELLOWSHIP 
Tue Lowett M. Parmer Fettowsuip offers a year 
advanced study in architecture at Princeton Universi 
(tuition fees, residence on campus and a $700 stipend! 
In awarding the fellowship, particular consideration 
be given to achievement in architectural design, schol 
(Continued on page ! 
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Q-Panels with insulation an be erected at the speed of 50 
square feet every nine minutes in spite of labor shortage. 
Made by the H. H. Robertson Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., Q-Panels 
are two feet wide, up to 25 feet long, and consist of a fluted 
section and a flat section separated by 1% or more inches 
of insulation. Q-Panels are available in steel, Galbestos, 
stainless steel or aluminum. 

Q-Panels weigh only seven pounds per square foot. They 
are delivered cut to fit and need only to be attached to the 
steel framework. Assembly crews can be small. Construction 
is so fast that wall areas equal to “% acre have often been 
erected in one day. 

Construction is dry, clean, noncombustible. The finished 
wall has a thermal insulating value equaling 12 inches of 
dry masonry. 

Combinations of texture and color have been used by 
architects with striking success. Fluted and flat sections have 
been alternated in patterns of light and shade. Aside from 
the purely functional advantages, Q-Panels have proved a 
satisfying and stimulating medium for expression of both 
modern and classic lines. 

For literature and details, please write: 


H. H. ROBERTSON CO, 


2403 Farmers Bank Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Offices in 50 Principal Cities 
World-Wide Building Service 
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MODERN APPEARANCE 
AND CLEANLINESS 


Ceiling hung Weisart installation in the Biological 
Science Building, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. Ernest V. Johnson, Architect, University “s 
of Kentucky. ie a 


WEISAR] 


FLUSH COMPARTMENTS 


Ceiling hung Weisart flush compartments, equally for reasons 
of appearance and cleanliness, are particularly adapted to latest 
trends in the design of public buildings. Thorough floor clean- 
ing is quickly and economically accomplished, as all parts of 
the compartments are without floor contact. 


Weisart partitions and doors are of highest class flush steel 
construction. Bonderized galvanized steel is finished with syn- 
thetic gum enamel baked at high temperature, affording triple 
protection against corrosion. Durable and lustrous finish may 
be had in a wide range of colors. Weisart compartments are 
thoroughly field tested. The cost is moderate. 





CEILING 
HUNG 


Send now for detailed description and specifications. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


521 WEISART BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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professional experience. All applicants must hold a Bachelor's 
degree, be U. S. citizens and less than 27 years of age op 
October 1, 1947. Applications and supporting documents 
must be received by the university not later than March }, 
1947. The award will be announced on April 1. Applica. 
tion blanks may be obtained from the Secretary, Schoo] 
of Architecture, Princeton University, Princeton, N, J, 


BUILDING PREVIEWS 

Plans for a $16,000,000 Mepicat CENTER in Brooklyn, N, Y. 
have been announced by the Long Island College of Medj- 
cine. The project will include five new buildings: a nine-story 
basic science building for clinic, laboratory research, and 
teaching in basic sciences; a three-story medical library; , 
two-story auditorium which will serve both the medical schoo! 
and the community; a nine-story residence and recreation 
hall; and an institute of industrial medicine. Preliminary 
plans have been drawn up by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
New York architects with Edwin Salmon, as consultant. Con. 
struction on the basic science building will begin as soon as 
possible. 


Western Reserve UNiversity announces that construction 
has begun on the Karl Davis Memorial building, to house 73 
student veterans and provide additional gymnasium facilities, 
This three-story structure, costing about $95,000, will be of 
fire-proof concrete block construction with brick facing. 


THe Dupont Company plans a new $3,000,000 unit in its 
Niagara Falls electrochemicals plant. The new unit will 
include four main buildings—general office and laboratory 
building, power plant, water-pumping station, electric sub- 
stations and smaller miscellaneous structures. 


IRVINGTON VARNISH AND INSULATOR Co. announces that con- 
struction is under way on its new $1,500,000 plant at Newark, 
N. J. The H. K. Ferguson Co. is in charge of constructing the 
project, which will provide thirteen manufacturing buildings 
and three storage tanks for the processing of oil used in var- 
nishes, resins and allied products. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Syracuse University SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, Syracuse, 
N Y. announces the appointment of William Lescaze, AIA 
and James Britton, AIA to its Cooperating Committee of 
Architects. 


Freperick Lack, of Western Electric Co., will be president 
of the American Standards Association for the coming year. 


Ruparp Jones, architect, has been appointed research 
associate professor in the University of Illinois to carry on 4 
new three-year study on the use of coal in home heating. 


Joun O’Brien, recently brigadier general in the U. 5. Army 
Engineer Corps, has been elected vice president of L. J. 
Sheridan & Co.. real estate firm, Chicago, III. 


Dominic CAMPANELLA has become a partner in the firm of 
Telchin & Campanella, architects, N. Y. 


NEW OFFICES 


Oren THomas Associates, architects, announce the opening 
of offices at 726 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


C. Harpy Otiver and Avex Dickson have formed an archi- 
tectural partnership at 1205 Hampton St., Columbia 23, S. C. 


GERALD Paut, R. A., has established an office of architecture, 
engineering and industrial design at 333 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. (Continued on page 128) 
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KEWANEE 


~ STEEL BOILERS 


In the mammoth Kewanee Shops...a third of a mile long 
. .. husky steel plate, up to an inch thick, is tailored to 
exact dimensions — with more painstaking precision than 

' the finest tailor-made suit. 
And as a basis of this fine precision manufacturing 
by expert boilermakers, working with the most modern 
machinery, are principles of boiler design which 78 


years experience proves most efficient in 
producing steam at lowest costs. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 








Kewanee High Pressure, Heavy Duty Firebox Boilers are built for 10 to 304 Horse 
aheeacinsis Power at 100, 125 and 150 pounds working pressure . . . burning coal, oil or gas. 


KEWANEE, BOILER CORPORATION * 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS \ 
Branches in 60 Cities—Eastern District Office: 40 West 40th Street, New York City 18 \ 


Division of American Rapiator & Stavdard Saritarg corporation 
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BASEBOARD HEATING SYSTEM surrounding the house pro- 
vides comfortable heat, is easily installed. 


The Dunham Baseboard Simplicity Heating System lines all 
the exterior walls of a house with a continuous one-inch pipe 
concealed in a specially engineered baseboard. Warm water 
flows through the pipe, and air circulates around it to give off 
clean, comfortable heat. Lengths of finned units which have 
additional heat output are installed under windows to compen- 
sate for heat loss over and above that taken care of by the 
plain pipe. Installation of the system is simple and operation 
is entirely automatic. A room thermostat starts and stops the 
water circulator to provide the right amount of heat, and an 
aquastat regulates the heating device on the boiler to maintain 
a minimum water temperature, According to the manufac- 
turer, the automatic operation, plus high efficiency and com- 
plete simplicity of the system, cuts installation and operation 
costs to a fraction of that of old-fashioned heating systems. 
The specially engineered baseboard is attractively styled with 
completely hidden louvers and, fitting snug against the floor, 
facilitates cleaning. Cover is removable for access to all parts. 
Baseboard units to cover bare pipe only are supplied in 10-ft. 
lengths and are cut to fit on the job. Finned sections are sup- 
plied in units 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 ft. long. Inside and outside 
corner and door-stop fittings are supplied complete. 
Manufacturer: C. A. Dunham Company, 450 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ELECTRIC WARM AIR FURNACE equipped with automatic 
modulating controls provides steady, comfortable heat. 


The new Electromode warm air furnace for central home 
heating provides automatic heat with a differential of only 
3 degrees between floor and ceiling. Incorporating six patented 
heating elements as the heart of the unit, the flow of heat 
is automatically regulated by a Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Moduflow system. The Moduflow motor, mounted in the 
furnace cabinet and controlled by exterior and interior 
thermostats, meters the flow of power to the six elements, 
turning them on and off individually as variations in tempera- 
ture demand. Other features of the new unit include an air 
filter located in the incoming air duct, humidity control 
apparatus installed as an integral part of the system in the 
outgoing hot air duct, and a fan for forced air circulation 
rated at 1,400 cfm. The new furnace resembles a home 
freezer more than a conventional central heating plant, is 
finished in white enameled steel and can be installed without 
chimney or vents. Available in two sizes for homes containing 
up to 11,000 cu. ft. and 24,000 cu. ft., each unit is 48 in. high, 
with width varying from 2614 in. to 33 in., and length from 
58 in. to 72 in. The larger unit is rated at 25 K, 230 v., 109 
amp., 60 cycles, A-C, single-phase, and has a rated output of 
85,375 BTU’s at full capacity. The load of 25 K is divided into 
the six heating elements, each rated at 4156 W. Tested in a 
10-room, brick, partially insulated house in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., power consumption for the 1945-46 heating season was 
about 27,600 Kw-hr., representing a cost of approximately 
$203. 

Manufacturer: Electromode Corporation, 45 Crouch St., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


SMALL GAS-FIRED HOME FURNACE, easily installed for 

zone heating, offers modulated heat flow, zone control. 
South Wind midget gas-burning furnace can be installed in 
each zone of a house to supply automatic modulated flow of 
heat with individual thermostatic control. About the size of 
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a suitcase (14 in. wide, 30 in, long and 94 in. thick), its uge 
eliminates the large central heating plant and chimney. It can 
be placed in horizontal or vertical position, in the floor between 
joists, ceiling, attic or wall. Of sufficient capacity to heat 2% 
rooms, it can be recessed in a wall to heat two rooms, or it may 
be placed to heat 3 rooms through short lengths of duct. Each 
furnace has its own thermostatic control. Used in an average 
five-room ‘house, one unit might heat the two bedrooms and 
bath, while another would 
allow individual heat con- 
trol of the kitchen, living 
and dining rooms. South 
Wind automatically ad- 
justs its heat output to the 
requirements of the room 
by modulating from full 
capacity down to about Z 
one fifth of full capacity, not by turning off and on. Operation 
is quiet and trouble free. Key feature of the new unit is its two 
completely isolated fan systems—one for combustion, one for 
circulation. The fire, completely sealed, is fed by outside air 
with combustion wastes discharged back to the outside. The 
closed metal path from outside into the firebox and back again 
acts not only as a fire protection, but guards against the possi- 
bility of asphyxiation. Actually, the heater needs no draft 
because it has its own fan which blows air into and through 
the fire box. This allows the heater to function without a chim. 
ney and makes possible a simple fitting on the outside of the 
house to discharge combustion fumes. A 2-in. insulated pipe is 
used as an exhaust and can be run under the floor up toa 
distance of 25 ft. without affecting the heater’s operation. The 
unit, made of stainless steel, operates on city, manufactured, 
natural or bottled gas and is approved by the AGA. It may 
be easily handled by one man, since it weighs only 75 lbs. with 
cabinet and 45 lbs. without. It can be installed in about 3 hrs. 
According to the manufacturer, cost of the units for a job 
are about the same as a conventional central heating plant 
with automatic controls, but a substantial saving is affected 
by the elimination of elaborate ducting or piping. 





Manufacturer: Stewart Warner Corporation, 1826 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, III. 


MULTI-ROOM, MULTI-STORY AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM 

combines advantages of various types of systems. 
The new Trane Custom-Air System of air conditioning for 
multi-story, multi-room buildings (1) cools and dehumidifies 
in summer; (2) heats and humidifies in winter; (3) ventilates, 
cleans and moves air the year around; (4) provides various 
phases of air conditioning as called for by the controls; 
(5) provides heating early in the day and cooling in the 
afternoon; (6) operates in the most automatic way possible; 
yet (7) permits each occupant to select the temperature he 
desires. Combining the advantages of various air conditioning 
systems for the multi-room building, the new system com- 
prises, mainly, two major pieces of equipment. A small motor- 
driven room unit iseused to offset sensible heat gains in 
rooms, and a central fan system supplies ventilating and 
dehumidifying air. 

From the standpoint of temperature, air circulation and 
cleaning, room units are complete air conditioners and can be 
operated independently of each other. They are attractively 
designed with integral grilles, and fit under most standard 
windows. Coil in the unit is of standard tube and fin construc 
tion and can be furnished in (Continued on page 138) 
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. Silbraz joints are threadless, silver brazed joints that, when properly installed, 

» actually make a “one-piece pipeline” on red brass or copper pipe runs. Silver 

a4 brazed — not soft soldered — Silbraz joints will not creep or pull apart under 

: any condition which the pipe itself can withstand. 

, Experience covering hundreds of installations where Silbraz joints were 
specified by leading architects and builders, prove that this type of pipe con- 
nection is permanent, leakproof, and troublefree. Their use has avoided costly 

' maintenance and repairs. 

. Walseal* Valves and Fittings for making SILBRAZ JOINTS 

8 The Walworth Company, oldest manufacturer of valves and pipe fittings in 

s, the United States, produces a complete line of Walseal Valves, Fittings, and 

. Flanges for making Silbraz Joints — the modern method of joining brass or 

i copper piping. For further information, see your nearest Walworth distributor, 

¥ or write for Circular 84A. * Patented—Reg. U.S. Patent Office. 
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four or six rows. Fan draws room 
air into the unit through a one-in. 
filter, over the coil, and discharges 
it through the outlet grille. In con- 
tinuous operation during the heat- 
ing and cooling cycles, the fan 
operates quietly at slow speed. 
Two size units are available, with 


The other air conditioning requirements—ventilation, de. 





| a natural for low-cost housing 


? fa 





EN 


humidifying and humidifying—-are handled by the central air 
unit of the Custom-Air System. This consists of some form 
of dehumidifier, sprays, a set of preheat and reheat coils, a 
heat exchanger, filters and a fan for drawing in the outside 
air and discharging it to the spaces to be ventilated. Operat- 
ing in conjunction with this equipment is the refrigerant plant, 
which supplies chilled water tu the dehumidifier coils and a 
mixture of chilled water and recirculated water to the room 
units. The distribution system or duct work can be either 
high, low or medium pressure. 

This dual arrangement of central and individual units yields 
a flexible system. In winter, hot water is circulated through 
coils in the room units, quantity being controlled by room 
thermostats or manual valves. Ventilation air is introduced 
separately at or near room temperature, and moisture in the 
proper amount to produce humidity is supplied by sprays. 


* 


* Easy to install. 
* Minimum space requirements (32 x 32 x 75) overall. 
* Lowest installed cost of any bathing equipment. 
* Proven durability under severest use conditions. 
The Volunteer has the clean cut appearance characteristic of all Fiat 


showers. Ie fills the requirement for economical bathing facility in in- 
expensive bathrooms, and at the same time its neat appearance lends 














an air of distinction and a 
modern touch to the low 
cost home. 


Along with the econ- 
omy feature, the fact that 
most ex-service men and 
women prefer shower 
bathing makes the Volun- 
teer particularly suited to 
emergency housing. 

Speed in erecting is a 
feature of the Volunteer. 
of interest to the plumber 
and builder. An experi- 
enced mechanic can erect 
a Volunteer cabinet in 
less than a half hour. 


While the Volunteer 
was primarily designed as 
a war shower, the rugged 
strength, durability, and 
trim appearance of this 
low cost shower has 
firmly established it as a 
regular model for civil- 
ian use, 












































Changeover from winter to summer operation is entirely 
automatic. During the summer cycle, chilled water is supplied 
to the coils in room units. Ventilation air is introduced 
separately at predetermined minimum temperature and low 
moisture content. Between seasons and on rising outdoor 
temperature, water temperature in the room units is gradu- 
ally reduced. Ventilating air temperature remains constant 
until outdoor temperature reaches 75 degrees, then is reduced 
to 60 degrees. On further increase in outdoor temperature, 
water to room units is chilled to capacity. On falling outside 
air temperature, the cycle is reversed. 

Manufacturer: The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


HOME PRECIPITRON removes 85-390 per cent of dust from 
air circulating systems. 


The new home Precipitron, for use with warm air heating, 
independent air circulating, or air conditioning systems, will 
electrostatically remove 85-90 per cent of all dust in the 
circulating air streams of an 8-room house. Based on the 
electrical principle that objects with like charges repel each 
other, and objects with unlike charges attract, air to be 
cleaned is passed through an electrostatic field created by a 
gate of 7 highly-charged thin tungsten wires and 8 
grounded aluminum tubes, alternately spaced. Air then enters 
the dust-collecting cell, consisting of 69 aluminum plates 
alternately charged negative and positive and set edgewise 
to the air stream, where the charged dust particles are attracted 
to the oppositely-charged plates. Clean air goes through the 


furnace to be heated and circulated through the house. Dust- 
collecting plates are washed by turning a handle which 
releases 5 sprays of hot water. Flushing takes 3 minutes 
and is required about as often as defrosting the refrigerator. 
High voltage direct current for the unit is produced from 
standard house current by an “energizer,” which consists of 
electronic tubes, transformer and capacitor. The home 
Precipitron will be available in a compact cabinet model, 52 in. 
high, 27 in. wide and 34 in. deep, or built into furnace units 
by furnace manufacturers. (Continued on page 140) 


Walls: Sompenets hard Receptor: Pre-cast rein- 
treated fib 


ao ah en forced cement. Non-slip, 0, be bed 


non-absorbent, sanitary. 


ter-proof baked on white Drain for 2” waste cast in- a l8 minutes by 


enamel, : 

tegral with receptor. 
Frame: Rust proof steel, os one workman 
with Fiat watertight ten- Size: Overall dimensions 


sion joints. 52° =:32” = 73". 


FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1205 Roscoe Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 
21-45 Borden Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. % 32 S$. San Gabriel Bivd., Pasadena 8, Calif. 
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Will Expect STEEL DOOR FRAMES 


The average home buyer has been educated all welded construction means that Aetna 
to look for important basic improvements Steel Door Frames can be installed in a frac- 
in home construction. The benefits of steel tion of the time that it takes to erect mul- 


door frames to the home owner are et» 
= hd 
ay 
Fe Ste 


STEEL 


tiple unit frames. ..and at a lower cost. 
Hinges come welded to the AETNA 
FRAME. bronze strike plate is fur- 


nished and frames are prime coated 


obvious... Permanency, Beauty and 


the Wear Resistant qualities of steel. 





Equally important are the many 


advantages to the builder. One piece, Propwets at the factory. 


ale Oe gon 
Send for this Aetna Steel Door Frame Booklet | gcd 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Quality Hollow Metal Doors, Trim and Elevator Enclosure: 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 
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.- Meet the 
UNSEEN GUARDIAN 


SYMBOL OF 
SISALKRAFT PRODUCTS 

















Cold Cathode—Low Voltage 
Lighting 


and here’s what they say: 


“Lower maintenance cost— 
longer maintenance of a given 
foot-candle level— greater de- 
pendability because of guar- 

antee (One year of light 
guaranteed, except for 
failure due to breakage) 
instantaneous starting 
—no flickering—contin 
uous line lighting.’ 
- . . These extra advantages 
are available to commercial and industriai users of light 
when installations are made with COLOVOLT Cold 
Cathode, Low Voltage Fluorescent Lamps and Fixtures. 


Write for illustrated material and technical data. 
Gs * Trade Mark Registered U. 8. Patent Oftice 


GENERAL LUMINESCENT CORPORATION 





FEDERA STREET 4 AG 5, ILLINOIS 


When used in conjunction with a warm air heating system, 
the cabinet model is installed at the inlet side of the furnace 
and requires a water supply and drainage outlet, electrical 
connection and duct work. Approximate selling price is $420. 
Manufacturer: B. F. Sturtevant Co, Div., Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 


TRANSPARENT MIRROR functions as reflective surface 
from one side and window from the other. 


Transparent mirror-glass that transmits light as well as 
reflects it is now in volume production. Based on a principle 
long known but perfected only by wartime advances in glass 
technology, the mirror is transparent when viewed from one 
side but a mirror when viewed from the other. Surfaced on 





one side with a chromium alloy bombarded onto the glass in 
a high vacuum, the thinness of this chromium film—four ten- 
millionths of an inch thick—is the key to the mirror’s per- 
formance, When used between two rooms or areas of 
equal brightness, or when seen from the darker of two areas, 
the “two-way” glass will transmit an image—i.e., appear trans- 
parent. But when seen from the (Continued on page 144) 
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For unusual decorative effects combined with prac- 
ticality, Hendrick Grilles offer a choice of over a 
hundred attractive designs. 

Of highest quality in materials and manufacture 
—accurate sizes, clean-cut perforations, freedom 
from imperfections—Hendrick Grilles are fab- 
ricated from aluminum, brass, bronze, copper, 
Monel, steel and stainless steel. Write for detailed 
information. 





wm HENDRICK 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Architectural Grilles oS a eZ) 
Mitco Open Steel Flooring, *Manufacturing Company 
**Shur-Site’’ Treads and 35 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PA. 
Armorgrids Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


In Architectural Concrete, features such as the bladed pylons and crown mould- 
ing illustrated here by Hugh Ferriss, may be cast in one operation as integral 
parts of the whole structure. This is typical of the economies effected by using 


concrete for apartment houses, hotels, hospitals, schools or industrial buildings. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


DEPT. Al-7, 33 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOTS 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of 
concrete...through scientific research and engineering field work 
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GENUINE ORIGINAL 


STRUCTURAL Benns 


Create a Modern 
APPLIANCE STORE 


Made of strong tempered 
Masonite presdwood, 
Structural Bends are a prac- 
tical, inexpensive material 
for creating streamlined, 
dramatic merchandise set- 
tings. Whole departments 
can be modernized... new 
window backgrounds in- 
stalled . . . outstanding ef- 
fects created at little cost. 
There are seventeen basic 
shapes available in 8’ and 
12’ lengths. Flexible .. . 
easy to cut... comstruct... 
finish and install... dura- 
ble... modern... 
Modern Post Treatment features practical to h oar 
small appliances. Trock Appliance dreds of dif- 

Store, Chicago. Harry Meyers, 

Display Mar. 









ferent treat- 
ments. In 
stock. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG « PLAN YOUR NEEDS « PLACE ORDER NOW 


Designed and Distributed Exclusively by Structural 


W. L. STENSGAARD AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 1-24.21" wide 
321 NORTH JUSTINE STREET © CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS Only $3.50 








EPA GUO? THO 


... provide for 


LONG, CLEAR SPANS 


IN YOUR BUILDING . . . in any building . . . Ameri- 


can Roof Trusses give a sweeping expanse of clear 


























floor space, wall to wall. Perfectly suited for garages, 
hangars, bowling alleys, supermarkets, warehouses, 
factories—almost every type of industrial, commercial, 
or recreational building. Eliminate costly, inconveni- 


ent beams and col 1s with American Roof Trusses— 





get room to move around in! Safe! Economical! 
Spans to 150 feet—custom-built for your needs any- 


where in the United States. 








Send for Catalog today 


AMERICAN ROOF TRUSS CO. 


282 W. Santa Barbara Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 37, CAL. 


ADAMS 1-8521 





6854 Stony Island Ave. 
CHICAGO 49, ILL. 


PLAZA 1772 
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brighter of two areas, the glass will reflect an image; i.e., act 
as a mirror—even though, from the darker side it appears 
transparent. With this property, many uses are envisioned for 
the new mirror in homes, commercial enterprises and public 
institutions. Used in front doors of homes and apartments, 
it will enable the occupant to view the caller without revealing 
his presence. Other possible applications might be observa- 
tion windows in child behavior clinics or psychiatric wards of 
hospitals, security windows of banks, brokerage offices, post 
offices and department stores. The metal surface adheres per- 
manently to the glass, will not tarnish, withstands extreme 
variations in temperature, and may be scrubbed without 
rubbing off. Mirrors are now being produced in sizes up to 
30 by 40 in., larger sizes will follow shortly. 

Manufacturer: Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


ORIENTATION CHART eliminates tedious projecting and 
computing. 
Sunspotter Orientation Chart is designed to aid architects 
in orienting buildings. It shows at a glance the sun’s position 
at any hour of any season; azimuth angle of sun’s rays; length 
of shadow cast, in plan, for any height; time and season when 
no light will enter the room; when a wall is in shadow, etc. 
Simple to use, plan may be at any scale and no sectional 
drawings are needed, The chart is available in four variations 
for the following latitudes: 30, 35, 40 and 45 degrees. Measur- 
ing 11 by 17 in., it comes in plastic and on non-transparent 
Superfine Bristol, priced at $10 and $3.95 respectively. 
Manufacturer: William’s Methods, Box 40, Redding, Conn. 
(Technical Literature, page 148) 


Quick Warmth 








Clean, Safe, Electric Head-to-Heels Warmth 


Banish that early-morning chill in a jiffy. Just flip the switch 
for instant, head-to-heels, infra-red warmth. Easily, quickly, 
inexpensively installed in old or new homes with a mini- 
mum of construction. Ask contractor or write to Dep. AF-1. 


It’s a THERMADOR 


Electric Bathroom Heater 
Thermador Electrical Mfg. Co., 5119 District Blvd., Los Angeles 22 


























“The only thing they’ve agreed 
on so far is Lumite screens.” 





















— 


There’s many a change made ‘twixt 
first sketch and finished house, as 
architects and builders know. But 
window screens? Just one answer 
there from the start: Lumite, the 
amazing screen cloth that cannot 
stain! 

Yet this is only one of Lumite’s 
many advantages! 

Where are your houses going up? 
In a coastal area? Biting salt air 
quickly corrodes ordinary screens, 
but leaves Lumite unharmed. Fac- 


tory area? Smoke, soot and acid fumes 
have no effect on Lumite. Rainy re- 
gion? Lumite will not rot or rust in 
any weather from snow to burning 
sun. 


Lumite (woven of Dow’s Saran) is 
a modern material for you to work 
with—the screen for every part of the 
country! When you design or build 
that “perfect” house, be sure to rec- 
ommend Lumite screens for windows, 
doors and porches. Write for our 


A.LA. 35P foider and free sample. 
Sold through Hardware and Lumber Dealers and Screen Manufacturers 


LUMITE DIVISION, Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation 
47 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 





MODERN INSECT SCREEN CLOTH 














HERE'S WHY 
LEADING ARCHITECTS 
AND BUILDERS 
SPECIFY LUMITE: 


¢ Cannot stain 

© Won't rust or rot 

¢ Never dents or bulges 

¢ Needs no painting 

¢ Strong! (Lumite is woven 


of heavy gauge 
filament— 0.015 ‘’) 
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A62 GUIDE FOR MODULAR COORDINATION. sy Myron Wy | 
Adams and Prentice Bradiey. (Prepared under direction y 
American Standards Association Project A62, sponsoreg 4 | 
American Institute of Architects and Producers’ Council, ing | 
Published by Modular Service Association, Boston. 271 || 
in. x 12% in., $10. 

While the physicists have been quietly working away at te 
dimensions of the atom, juggling the physical structure g 
matter according to a mathematical formula, their scienif, 
cousins in the building profession have been thorough | 
and painstakingly working away at a method for diniensioning 
building parts. The results of years of research are presente 
in this handsome volume—and, although it may not crea 
as much stir as the physicists’ findings, it should receiy| 
widespread attention from architects, prefabricators, drafts | 
men, students, builders and manufacturers of building 
materials. 

The system summarized and amply illustrated here js ; | 
4 in. cube grid basis for building design: an attempt a} 
standardization of the sizes of building parts and, just «| 
important, of the method of assembling these different part | 
with one another. After a vast amount of research by com 
mittees working in various fields (particularly masonp, 
floors, windows, glass block, skeleton frame construction, ete), | 
the 4 in. unit of measurement has been found the most work 
able basis for coordinating building design and construction 
This 4 in. dimension is based more on existing construction 
practice than it is on a theory of ideal proportions of builé 
ings. It is largely established on the already set sizes of certai 
construction details (notably brickwork, the 16 in. stud, a 
the 12 in. footrule, all of which can be broken down into 4in 
units, and from this all sorts of other multiples built up) 
Architectural design has always been established on som 
sort of dimensioning, and this work is an effort to simplij 
and standardize the confused, wasteful, conflicting practices 
already in use, rather than to set up a new system. Accott 
ingly, it is more applicable to existing conventional practie 
and materials than to the most advanced design, It musth 
pointed out, however, that improvisation and experimentati@ 
often depend on rearrangement of known materials; thus,# 
understanding of this grid system of dimensioning should 
almost as valuable in the development of—say—a new syste 
of prefabrication as in conventional planning. 

It is impressive to note in the foreword that a great numbt 
of manufacturers have already changed their building prod | 
ucts to sizes based on this 4 in. unit: “... most producers@ 
masonry products, including brick, structural tile, structum 
facing tile, and concrete masonry units, . . . glass block,.. 
solid-section steel windows, double-hung steel window 
double-hung wood windows .. . wood framing, wallboart 
insulation, and many finish materials.” 

The introduction gives a very brief explanation of the thea 
of modular coordination based on the 4 in. unit—which ist 
nominal, rather than an actual, measurement (an 8 in. brid 
for example, usually measures less than 8 in., so this 4 in. ba 
is a unit-with-joint, thus allowing for considerable flexibilit 
in combining parts). There is a chapter-by-chapter presell® 
tion of the dimensioning in various fields of constructio- 
e.g., masonry detailing, with careful drawings explaining 
various methods of using the 4 in. grid for such details. M 
space is given to masonry because this field of modular # 
dination was pioneered by an early member of the commilltt 
and because brickwork is readily adapted to the system. Mos 
of the following chapters present similar detail drawings 
other building parts—the conclusions of the different 
mittees working in these fields. (Continued on page ! 
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One Line of Matched Products Solved the Problem of Heating and 


HOW TRANE EQUIPMENT | 
CREATES ic 


Air Conditioning Sixty New Laboratories 


The new Aircraft Engine Research Labora- 
tory of the National Advisory Committee of 
Aeronautics contributes an enormous share 
toward the advancement of flight. Actually 
the “Laboratory” comprises more than 60 
experimental and testing workrooms in a 
number of modern functional buildings, 
and heating and air conditioning all of them 
properly presented a major problem to the 
builders of the project. 


To the design engineers, the actual comfort 
heating and cooling for the project was a 
small matter compared with the problems of 
maintaining the accurate temperature and 
humidity conditions necessary for exacting 
aircraft engine tests. 


These Trane products are designed to be carried 


in local distributors’ stocks. 





CROSSE 





Trane 
Trane line of products, so that any Trane installation 
can truly be a Trane system, with every part in the 
system but the boiler and piping a product of Trane. 


To solve the many problems, the designers 
were called upon to create a host of indi- 
vidual systems—each to perform its own job. 
In this new project are tiny Trane Radiator 
Valves, Blast Heaters, Cooling Coils, Unit 
Heaters and Fans. All are from the single 
Trane line of matched products—products 
that are designed and built together for serv- 
ice together. 


More than 200 Trane Field Engineers in prin- 


cipal cities all over the country cooperate with 
architects, engineers, and contractors in the 
application of Trane products and systems— 
the utilization of Trane Weather Magic. 






pecialties round out the wide 


Most of the 118 types and sizes of Trane Steam Heat- 
ing Specialties are now available from stock. 


Illustrated are the Trane Lifetime Valve, a truly her- 
metic valve that is guaranteed against steam leakage 
at the stem, and the Trane Thermostatic Trap that 
features the famed Trane seamless bellows. 


WISCONSIN 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING 


ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
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And, finally, a complete building project is worked out on the 
4 in. grid basis, showing its application to a large hospital. 
A word of praise is due for the excellent typographical 
design (which has been as meticulously laid out as on a grid 
system) and for the committee members who worked so many 
years compiling the vast amount of data in this book. Last, 
but not least, a word for the early founders of the modular 
system—particularly Albert Farwell Bemis, whose sponsor- 
ship helped make possible the work of these committees. 
As Mr. Bemis pointed out in the third volume of his book “The 
Evolving House” (Forum, Sept. 36); the building industry 
then stood “at the lowest rung of the industrial ladder; . . 
it is only slightly mechanized; it is not integrated; it is non- 
cooperative as to standards for its product; and it pays 
practically no attention to distribution.” Even with the 
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Modern new home of the I. D: Watch Case 
Company, Jamaica, Long Island. 
Architect: JOHN MATTHEWS HATTON 


DESIGNED FOR UTILITY [7 Bee 4. | 
The modern plant shown above is ; ; 

an outstanding example of “design- 

ing for utility” and the Bradley ae 
Washfountains used in this plant 
are similarly recognized as fore- 
most examples of efficiency plus 
utility. 














View of Washr 3 
One Bradley serves 8 to 10 per- Watch cag. 0°™ installation op th 
sons simultaneously, thus eliminat- of Brodie, War shoming ae 
©untains, P 


ing that number of single-person 
wash basins. Furthermore, water 
consumption is reduced by 75% and valuable floor space released for 
productive use. In addition to these advantages, a Bradley installation 
safeguards health and reduces absenteeism: automatic foot-control, 
easily-cleaned central sprayhead, and self-flushing bowl keep hands free 
from contagious washbowl or faucet contacts and prevent contaminating 
collections of dirty water. Bradleys are nationally distributed through 
plumbing jobbers. 

For further details and specifications, write for Illustrated Pamphlet 
F-508 and Survey of Washroom Layout Sheet. ......... BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2235 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





Send for your copy of 
y /} 7 | Y A F, i 4 Illustrated Pamphlet 
F-508 and Survey of 
(Unk i Washroom Layout 

y7z/ Sheet TODAY. 
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impetus given to modular coordination under the urgeads 
of war construction, these basic conditions have changed by 
little to date, and publication of this manual is a big first step 
in the right direction. E.B. 


REQUESTS FOR LITERATURE 

Jay IL. Eneuisu, architect, Odeon Theatres of Canada, Ltd, y 
King St. West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Artuur A, Frimet, designer, 1450 Jesup Ave., Bronx 52, N, Y, 
AtrreD Watts Grant, architect, Midland Savings Building 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Lioyp E. Heccensercer, architect, 219 Delaware St., Denver § 
Colo. 

Bernarp J. Hern, architect, 316 Hyde Bldg., Albert Lea, Minn, 
JosepH L. Kixtavi, architectural designer, 1249 W. 82nd & 
Los Angeles 44, Calif. 

J. M. Lirtte & Associates, industrial design-engineering, § 
Security Building, Toledo 4, Ohio. 

J. A. Lyupenko, architectural student, 4 Sh. Kantaret el Dekh 
Cairo, Egypt. 

Francis A. Lockwoop, architect, 5499 Coliseum St, Le 
Angeles 16, Calif. 

R. CuHartes Martini, architect, 7652 S. Jeffery, Chicago, IIL. 
Leonarp Marx, Jr., 31 Oxford Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Joun F. McManon, architect, Design Service Co., 4614 Prosped 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rosert MuELKE, design, 480 Woodland Drive, Devon, Conn. 
Don Muntz, draftsman, 5542 East Second St., Long Branch} 
Calif. 

Nucent Nationat Stores, Inc., Att.: Sidney S. Sladon, Ge 
struction Manager, 370 West 35th St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Atves D. O’Keere, architect & consulting engineer, 401 Fad 
Jefferson St., Plymouth, Ind. 

J. H. Powe, architectural student, 219 FE. Ross Av. 
Wausau, Wis. 

Mrs. Butcuer Russe, artist, 434 Royal Palm Way, Palo 
Beach, Fla. 

Epw. D. Starter, architect, Suite 203, O’Gwynn Bldg., 18% % 
Conception St., Mobile, Ala. 

Hersert H. Sirn, architect, 2716 Hyde Park Ave., Cincinnati $ 
Ohio. 

J. J. Speisers, 8 Walker St., Sydenham, Port Elizabeth, Sout 
Africa. 

Eaton W. Tarpect & Associates, architects, 84 Harlow &. 
Bangor, Maine. 

Texas Pian Co., design specialist, 704 Guadalupe, Austin, Tet 
Dept. oF ArcuitecturE, THe University or Bririsn CoLuMslt 
Vancouver, Canada. 

Joun M. Watton & Associates, architects, Radio Building 
2030 Sixteenth St., North Arlington, Va. 

Siwney G. WaRNER, product designer, Ithaca, N. Y. 

LutHer Orvitte WiLuIs, architect, 210 Westover Bldg., Kant 
City 3, Mo. 

Harry L. Youncxtin, 1542 Cherry St., Denver, Colo. 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 
Water E. Bepxe, civil engineer, 843 Artson St., San 
Calif. requests literature on structural design of buildings. 


Bett Construction Co., engineers & contractors, P. 0. Bot 
153 Roebuck St., Bridgetown, Barbados, B. W. 1, desires im ‘ 
tion on building products for export. 

Joun E. Mertes, The University of Oklahoma, Norman, © 


desires information pertaining to shopping centers and retail ; 


design such as fronts, interiors, lighting, etc. 
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Because of the 65,000,000 Eljer 


















































messages that will appear in these leading magazines in 1947 

















A complete Uopp-gualddy line for every purse and purpose 


Eljer offers a wide range of the finest plumbing fixtures 
in vitreous china and enameled cast iron. When you 
sell Eljer, you’re always certain of having the right 
unit to meet any installation requirement . . . for a 
simple cottage, an expensive residence, a large build- 
ing or a commercial structure. 

Eljer’s years of experience, modern manufacturing 
facilities, advanced engineering design and know-how 
are co-ordinated to produce a top-quality line that is 
your assurance of satisfied customers. 


SALEM, OHIO 


And every day, more and more people learn more 
and more about Eljer Quality ... in 1947, more than 
65,000,000 big size advertisements will presell 
plumbing prospects on the outstanding design and 
quality advantages of the Eljer line. This recognition 
makes it easier for you to recommend and install 
Eljer’s fine plumbing fixtures and renewable brass trim. 

If you are not fully acquainted with the Eljer line, 
see your Eljer distributor or write direct to Eljer 
Co., General Offices, Ford City, Pa. 


SEE EL JER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILDERS EXPOSITION ¢ CHICAGO, ILL., FEB. 23RD TO 27TH 
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J. our many friends the Overhead Door Corporation 


and all its distributors extend sincerest good wishes for 


a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


TRADE MARK 
WITH THE 


_MIRACLE WEDGE 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION = Hartford City, Indiana, U.S.A, 
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